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I would like to make it clear from 
the start that I did not go out to what 
was then regarded as the somnolent, 
unchanging East with any intention 
of hustling it—said my old shipmaster 
frend, long retired from the China 
Coast—nor was I aware of any great 
desire to hustle it while I was serving 
there, no matter what many people 
thought. Consider my background : 
Thad served a hard apprenticeship in 
sail, and had also been an officer in 
sailing vessels, which in all respects, 
save that of food, was even harder. 
After that I had been in Baltic and 
Black Sea tramps, where an officer 
had to work with his hands as hard as 
any of the men; and finally I had 
been chief officer in cattle - boats 
tuning out to the Plate. In all 
those trades an officer had to hustle, 
and be a thorough seaman, to keep 
his job—and I prided myself on being 
4 thorough seaman. 

I arrived in the Far East unostenta- 
tiously, having gone out to Formosa 
in the humble position of mate of a 


small dredger; my idea being to get 
paid off there and try my luck on the 
China Coast. In Hong Kong I joined, 
as a junior officer, one of the largest 
companies on the Coast, with head- 
quarters in Shanghai, and very soon 
felt like a fish out of water. I was 
naturally energetic and keen, and 
the life was too soft and lazy for me. 
The steamer I was in carried three 
deck officers and a large Chinese crew, 
and I discovered that my zest was 
discouraged. Of course, what with 
bad and bitterly cold weather in the 
winter, and typhoons in the summer, 
life anywhere north of Hong Kong 
could be quite trying; but it was 
nothing to what I was used to, and 
there was little chance of proving 
what sort of a seaman I was. What 
I would have done if I had found 
myself chief officer of a Chinese-owned 
steamer in the enervating climate of 
the Straits of Malacca I do not know. 
Work there was directed from a long 
chair ; a Chinese chinchew was respon- 
sible for the loading and discharging 
Q 
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of cargo, and an officer has been known 
to be sacked for looking down a hatch. 

I found China a baffling country, 
and it continued to baffle me during 
all the years I spent in it. I quickly 
learned that Europeans who stayed 
too long began to behave and think 
like the Chinese; but one did not 
need to spend a lifetime in China 
before becoming affected by its 
unparalleled power of absorption. I 
have been told that the Japanese 
armies which surrendered in China 
in 1945 were no longer Japanese in 
thought and outlook; in spite of 
their discipline they had lost their 
efficiency and drive. I do not say 
that the officers of the coasting 
steamers lost their efficiency, but 
many of them became affected by 
the maskee complex of the philo- 
sophical middle class Chinese—maskee 
meaning anything from ‘it doesn’t 
matter ’’ to “‘ nothing really matters.” 
That I remained obstinately British 
in outlook was because I got the 
keenest pleasure in life out of the 
practice of my profession, and I was 
always looking for work. But, with 
nothing like enough of that, I was 
becoming somewhat tired of life, and 
might have given up the Coast 
altogether, if I had not been promoted 
second officer of a steamer running 
between Shanghai and Tientsin. 

This was considered a hard run— 
for one thing the vessels on it carried 
only two deck officers, which meant 
watch and watch at sea—but it had 
possibilities, and to ensure being kept 
on I decided to learn the navigation 
of the Peiho River. Now, if you ask 
any China Coaster about the Peiho, 
the waterway to Tientsin and on to 
Peking, he will tell you that it is only 
a ditch; though he might add with 
truth that like most inland water- 
ways in China it is usually choked 
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with traffic; and the navigation of 
it requires both skill and nerve. From 
the sea to Tientsin a flying crow would 
make the distance about thirty miles, 
but the Peiho running its circuitous 
course through a vast alluvial plain 
makes it something like seventy from 
Tientsin bund to Taku Bar. All 
masters of vessels permanently on 
the run had to do their own piloting, 
both at Tientsin and Shanghai. The 
ships, though powerful, were on the 
small side, rarely exceeding three 
hundred feet in length, and their 
draught was severely limited by the 
depth of water at the entrance to 
the Peiho. 

My self-appointed task of learning 
the river was made easy for me in 
the Kai-yun, the steamer I had just 
joined. As far as I could see, almost 
every captain who reached the age 
of sixty out there became eligible for 
the honorary title of Daddy, and my 
new commander, Captain Grey, was 
one of them—in fact he had been 
qualified for some time; for he was 
then nearly sixty-five, and well past 
his best. In addition, he suffered 
from a sort of chronic bronchitis 
and was subject to severe paroxysms 
of coughing. He was a delightful 
captain to serve with, kindly and 
straight ; and while he never com- 
plained about his health he was 
unfeignedly glad to have a keen 
officer who would take an intelligent 
interest in the navigation and, indeed, 
quietly take over the bridge should it 
become necessary. The chief officer 
was one of those who had been badly 
bitten by the laisser faire bug—one 
of the maskee brigade, in fact. He 
had, of course, to keep his watch on 
the bridge while going up and down 
the river, but he had no idea of learn- 
ing it; for the well-thought-out reason 
that if he did he would probably be 
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kept on the run, which he loathed. 
What he wanted was one of the 
palatial passenger steamers on the 
Yangtse, where he would have been 
a social success ; for he was handsome 
and charming, and would have been 
an ornament to any first-class dining 
saloon. But he was a good chap, 
and I liked him—and he certainly 
looked far from ornamental the night 
the Kai-yun left Tientsin on the last 
trip of the season. 

He came out on deck bulging with 
numerous wrappings and with his 
heavy bridge-coat pulled up over his 
ears. It was two o'clock in the 
morning and I did not feel very happy 
myself; for I realised that whoever 
was responsible for the time of our 
departure had erred on the late side. 
Once the ice had made, the Peiho was 
a notoriously difficult river to get out 
of with its sluggish current and 
narrow bends and a keen frost would 
soon make it impassable—and God 
knows it was keen enough that morn- 
ing as the chief officer went shivering 
to his station on the forecastle-head 
and I went to mine right aft. Daddy 
Grey could not have been very happy 
either; for from the taffrail where I 
stood I could hear him coughing on 
the bridge. In addition to the cruel 
bite in the air there was a mist lying 
across the river, though the stars 
glittered brilliantly overhead, and that 
must have been getting down into 
his lungs. 

The hands under the boatswain 
had already singled up the mooring 
topes, and at Daddy’s shout of ‘* Let 
go aft!’’ the men of my watch cast 
the stiff stern rope off the bitts and an 
invisible Chinese ashore flung the end 
of it from the bollard on the edge of 
the bund. Instead of a splash as it 
hit the water there was a _ thud, 
followed by tinkling as if a window 
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had been broken. Thin ice had 
already formed. At sunset the pre- 
vious day I had noticed that although 
the harbour seemed to be as full of 
craft as ever—tugs, lighters, junks, 
and sampans—there was not a single 
vessel alongside the two miles length 
of the ‘lientsin bund. Ours was the 
only deep-sea vessel left in the port 
—and no wonder. 

The Kai-yun gathered way and the 
breeze she created cut my face like 
the lash of a whip. The tall buildings 
on the other side of the bund slipped 
past in the misty moonlight like great 
grey ghosts, and soon we reached 
the lower end of the harbour. A hail 
from the bridge told me that we were 
finished with stations, and I was free 
to go to my cabin, where I lay on my 
settee and smoked till four o’clock, 
when I was due to go on the bridge 


to relieve the chief officer. He was 


waiting for me at the top of the ladder, 


and just as I reached it the captain 
had another spell of coughing. 
“Listen to that,” the chief officer 
said, with a shudder. “I’m afraid 
old Daddy will be booking a passage 
in Charon’s sampan before very long. 
Good-bye.”’ 

He went down the ladder like a 
rabbit bolting for its hole, and I 
joined the captain who was standing 
beside the engine-room telegraph. He 
stayed with me for a little while, 
then said he was going into his cabin 
for a few minutes: his cabin was at 
the after-end of the bridge. The sun 
was coming up over the bare plain to 
the eastward before I saw him again. 

The hairpin bends of the Peiho 
are formidable. Often when, say, 
going down it I have had a vessel 
abeam, and distant only a few 
hundred yards across the land, head- 
ing the same way although she was 
actually coming up-stream; a few 
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minutes later we would meet her, end 
on and with little room to pass. We 
were not likely to meet any deep-sea 
traffic that morning, but the thin ice 
made the ship slow on her helm, 
though it did not seem to hamper her 
speed much, and on occasions I found 
her rubbing against one of the banks. 
With growing daylight junks and 
sampans got on the move, and their 
occupants seemed to be peculiarly 
stupid. Every man and woman wore 
heavily padded clothes; the flaps of 
their fur caps were well down over 
their ears, and when they exhaled 
their breath came out like steam. 
It seemed as if, like ourselves, they 
had been caught on the hop by the 
sudden bitter snap and were taking 
advantage of the more or less open 
water the Kai-yun left in her wake 
to make for the shelter of one of 
the little creeks. Daddy looked out 
occasionally to see how I was getting 
on, but it was about a quarter to 
eight before he finally took over— 
much to my relief; for I had had 


It. 


Shortly after eleven o’clock I was 
wakened by the strident jangling of 
the engine-room telegraph. I looked 
out through my porthole; there was 
thick ice all round and the ship was 
lying stopped in the middle of it. 
Again the telegraph jangled, and this 
time, judging by the vibration, the 
order must have been ‘Full speed 
astern.’ The vibration increased until 
everything loose in the cabin was 
shaking and things like ash-trays 
were flung on to the floor. This went 
on for some time, then in answer to 
another clang from the telegraph the 
engines were stopped. One bell—a 
quarter to twelve—was struck; it 
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about enough of it, and a stiff breeze 
was blowing, mainly up-stream, which 
did not improve matters. ‘She 
has come down very. well,” he 
remarked. 

“Yes, sir; the ice didn’t seem to 
stop her much.”’ 

Daddy sniffed the air. ‘‘ No, but 
it might do later,’ he said. “It’s 
freezing harder than ever; and the 
main danger lies in the chance of 
really heavy stuff coming in from 
the sea with this wind and the young 
flood-tide. The truth is we've left it 
too late.” 

At eight o’clock the chief officer 
relieved me and I went down to break. 
fast ; and after that long, cold spell 
on the bridge what a breakfast I ate! 
The meals in the Kai-yun were 
excellent, and in those days I could 
do them full justice. After a smoke 


and a yarn with the chief engineer, 
a fellow Scot and therefore inevitably 


called Mac, I went to my cabin and 
turned into my bunk. I read for a 
time, then fell asleep. 


was time for me to dress in readiness 
to relieve the bridge at noon. I put 
on a thick woollen sweater under my 
uniform jacket, donned my heavy 
bridge coat and made for the bridge. 
As usual the chief officer was waiting 
at the top of the ladder. ‘ Well, 
we're here, and it looks as if we're 
here for the winter; delightful 
prospect,” he said airily as he passed 
me. ‘“‘The old man’s in the chart- 
room.” 

After a look round, a shiver and 4 
few flaps of my arms, I opened the 
chart-room door and went in. Captain 
Grey explained that, as he had feared, 
the heavy ice had come in with the 
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young flood. It had caught the 
Kai-yun on the bluff of the port bow 
before he could get her on the swing 
to go round a bend, and had pressed 
her across the river towards the right 
bank, where she had grounded. Not 
only was she embedded in pack-ice, 
or what looked very like it, from the 
stem right aft to abreast of the main- 
mast, but she was on the mud as well. 
I was surprised to learn that Daddy 
shared the chief officer’s lightly 
expressed pessimism. “I’m afraid 
we're here for the winter,’’ he said. 

Daddy shrugged his shoulders when 
I suggested that they would send help 
from Tongku, or Taku, when they 
learned of our plight. ‘‘ They'll learn 
about it all right, in fact they probably 
know about it now,’ he said, ‘* but 
I'm afraid they won’t be able to do 
anything.” 

There being no bush about, a ‘ bush 
telegraph’ was out of the question, 
but Daddy was confident that between 
those padded figures on the banks, 
or in the sampans, the news of our 
stranding would have already reached 
Tongku. ‘‘ We certainly can’t get her 
off without running away an anchor, 
and I doubt if there’s anything on the 
Tongku side capable of getting up 
here and laying one out for us,’ he 
continued, ‘‘ and, as a matter of fact, 
both at Taku and Tongku they’ll 
already have most of the craft stowed 
away for the winter. They don’t 
waste much time once the ice makes.” 

Another fit of coughing seized him, 
and I could see that he was pretty 
well exhausted. He decided to lie 
down, and I went outside to have 
another good look round. What a 
dreadful place in which to spend the 
next few months! There was nothing 
in sight but ice and bare banks. The 
cold was now almost paralysing ; 
true, the sun was shining, but it shone 
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from a sky that was like steel in its 
hardness, and a thin layer of pearly 
mist lay over the ice from bank to 
bank. The situation looked grim, 
indeed almost without hope; but the 
thought of giving in without making 
some sort of a fight for it did not lie 
well on my stomach. I could see that 
Daddy had really been unlucky; if 
he could have got the Kai-yun to head 
round that next bend we should 
probably have been past Tongku ; for 
the ice alongside the left bank looked 
thin and crumbly, and certainly no 
worse than what we had already 
passed through. It was from the 
middle across to the other bank that 
it was heavily packed, and the ship 
lay in it at an angle of forty-five 
degrees to the course of the river— 
her bow well over out of the channel. 
Impossible to get her off without 
running out an anchor, Daddy had 
said ; and that was absolutely certain 
—but it seemed to me that I might 
be able to lay out an anchor where it 
would do a lot of good. Perhaps I 
could place two of them, and that 
would be even better. The more I 
studied the project the more feasible 
it seemed; so I decided to worry 
Daddy again. 

“Have I your permission to try and 
get her off, sir?’’ I asked. “ That 
includes the use of the main engines.”’ 

Daddy smiled wanly. “I’m afraid 
it’s quite hopeless, mister,’’ he said. 

“* With all respect, sir, I don’t think 
so,” I answered. ‘I’ve had a bit of 
experience with ice in the Baltic and 
I believe I can do it.” 

“Very well; there’s no harm in 
trying,” said Daddy, “but be very 
careful with the propeller. I'll try and 
get some sleep.”’ 

I went along to see Mac, knowing 
that in him I had a staunch ally. 
Besides having a wife in Shanghai, 
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he and I had a date there, an important 
date—the Caledonian Ball at the Town 
Hall on St Andrew’s night. What I 
wanted from him was a full head of 
steam on the main boilers about four 
o’clock, and steam on the deck winches 
and the windlass at once. The first 
he readily promised, and right away 
he sent a reluctant half-frozen junior 
engineer to get the windlass and 
winches turning over slowly so that 
pipes and cylinders should not freeze 
up before they were required. I next 
went to the chief officer’s room; 
blessed with the psychology of 
Micawber, there he was—the picture 
of comfort. He had turned on the 
steam heater and was getting outside 
a large gin-and-bitters in preparation 
for lunch. ‘‘ Come in and have a drink 
and a cigarette,’’ he cried genially. 

“Sorry. I’m too busy.” 

“Hell! what are you busy about ?”’ 

“I want to get the ship afloat and 
started off for Shanghai before dark.”’ 

The chief officer gasped his astonish- 
ment. ‘Is that all,’’ he said at last. 
“If you do you'll certainly make 
history ; for I’ve never heard of any 
vessel getting out of the Peiho once 
she was properly caught in the ice 
the way we are now. You might 
manage it next March.”’ 

** All the same I mean to get her 
clear now,”’’ I said. 

“Stout fellow! and what do you 
expect me to do ?”’ 

“Let me have the use of the 
carpenter, the boatswain, and the 
deck-hands of your watch—in fact 
all the deck-hands,”’ I said. 

** Look, old boy,” he said confiden- 
tially, ‘‘ you can have the use of every 
ruddy soul on board—except me. I’m 
damned if I’m going to stand out on 
deck and freeze while you play about 
with your salvage ideas.”’ 

I went out and called the boat- 
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swain along, and the chief officer 
opened his door wide enough t 
explain that all the deck-hands wer 
to work under my orders. They were 
grand workers and powerful men 
those Chinese sailors from the north 
of China, and as soon as I. had 
explained my idea, and they had 
grasped it, they quickly shed some 
of their numerous garments. The 
Caledonian Ball meant nothing to 
them, but their wives and families 
in Shanghai did, and obviously I had 
inspired them with hope. All the 
derricks had been sent down and 
were lashed in their crutches, and 
they had to be sent up again; for 
with their help I intended to mn 
along the two bower anchors and 
drop them as far astern as I could 
get them. If I could get them to 
within, say, fifty feet of the stern I 
would have roughly forty-five fathoms 
of cable out on each, and that should 
be enough to prevent them from 
dragging home through the mud. 
Time pressed, however; it was 
essentially a daylight job. The wind 
had died down; it was calm again, 
calm and freezing hard. 

Within a few minutes there was 
intense activity round a deck that 
had been silent and dead. Winches 
were chattering, derricks were swing- 
ing aloft, men were puffing out clouds 
of white smoke into the still air. 
The port forward derrick on the 
foremast was swung round till it 
almost plumbed the forecastle-head, 
and its stout wire fall was overhauled 
till it was possible to lash the end to 
the ring of the port anchor. The 
winch revolved and took the strain; 
the carpenter, having put the wind- 
lass in reverse, walked back the cable 
till the anchor hung from the derrick- 
head. The derrick guys were manned 
and the anchor swung aft till it was 
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abreast of the foremast. The opera- 
tion was helped by another wire rope, 
led from another winch out through 
a mooring chock aft, and attached to 
the bight of the cable hanging down 
from the anchor. It also helped to 
drag the heavy chain over the surface 
of the ice. When the foremost derrick 
was as far aft as it would go, the fall 
of the after derrick was lashed to the 
ring of the anchor and the weight 
transferred ; the after derrick swung, 
and anchor and cable resumed their 
journey aft. With the hands manning 
the derrick guys the anchor moved 
along steadily outside the bulwark 
till it reached a position just forward 
of the bridge, where it was securely 
lashed. 

So far the operation had been fairly 
easy, as I expected, with the winches 
and derricks doing most of the work ; 
but now we were up against the real 
test, and only the next half-hour 
could reveal whether we should succeed 
or not. For a hundred feet abaft 
where the anchor now hung there was 
neither winch nor derrick; there the 
lower bridge deck intervened, and on 
it were six heavy lifeboats, three on 
each side, in chocks. When I first 
thought of the project this had seemed 
an unsurmountable object, till it 
struck me that if the davits could 
carry a heavy lifeboat they could 
stand the strain of a bower anchor, 
and we could get the anchor along by 
transferring the weight from davit to 
davit as we had hitherto done from 
derrick to derrick. It was going to 
entail heavy manual labour, but 
fortunately for the success of this 
operation—if not for the chance of 
ultimate success—the ice round there 
was strong enough to support the 
weight of the anchor; and the boat- 
swain and two hands went down and 
kept shifting the heavy lower three- 
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fold purchase blocks of the davit 
tackles as required. But for that I 
fear we must have failed. 

In the meantime the rest of the 
hands were hauling on, or slacking off, 
davit guys and tackles as I ordered. 
I had never seen so much hauling by 
hand since I left sail, and the sten- 
torian shouts of the Chinese—always 
ready to shout at the least provocation 
—might have been heard down at 
Taku; certainly they attracted a 
group of men and women who stood 
watching from the left bank. Just 
then it struck me that there were more 
men working for me than when I 
started. There were many new faces 
on that lower bridge, anyhow faces 
I did not recognise, and the lower 
bridge seemed to be strangely crowded. 
It turned out that they were firemen 
and trimmers off duty, and they had 
willingly joined in after Mac had 
assured them that if they didn’t they 
wouldn’t see their families for months. 
In a much shorter time than I had 
allowed for, the anchor reached the 
after-end of the lower bridge where 
the end of the wire fall of the forward 
derrick on the mainmast was waiting 
for it. 

Again the work became easier as 
the anchor went from one derrick to 
the other; and I noticed with satis- 
faction that as we worked aft the ice 
had become quite thin; as Daddy 
had suggested, it was from the main- 
mast forward that she was gripped. 
The after derrick, guyed as nearly 
fore and aft as we could get it, would 
only take the anchor as far aft as the 
break of the poop, and there we lashed 
it, hanging over the side, to a bollard, 
while we unhooked the fall. The 
carpenter, who had been doing noble 
work walking back the windlass and 
paying out cable, came along with 
his axe; the lashing was severed and 
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the anchor crashed through the ice, 
taking a few fathoms of cable with 
it. It was then about half-past two 
and we still had the starboard anchor 
to bring aft; but I knew the men 
had not fed since breakfast-time, and 
had not fed so well as I had done then, 
so suggested they should stop for a 
meal. 

** Maskee chow; my likee bettah 
makee finish!’’ the boatswain cried, 
and led his men forward at the 
double. 

By a quarter to four we had finished 
the job. Both anchors were lying 
on the bottom as far aft as we could 
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get them, and when the cables had 
been hove taut I found we had a little 
over forty-five fathoms out on each, 
Although the mud was soft and yield. 
ing, I did not think we could heave 
two anchors home with all that chain 
out; though whether the combined 
effort of the engines and the windlass 
would free the Kai-yun remained to 
be seen. Certainly she had powerful 


engines, and, like all the steamers on 
the Tientsin run, a powerful windlass ; 
so hope mounted as, with a heart 
made warm by hours of hard work 
shared with a crowd of grand, willing 
workers, I climbed up to the bridge. 


IIT. 


As I rang ‘stand by’ on the tele- 
graph the sun, a swollen red orb, was 
drawing down towards the western 
plain, and the sky had turned from 
steely grey-blue to molten gold. The 
frost was keener than ever, and it 
seemed to be sheer cruelty to call 
Daddy out of his warm cabin ; though 
it had to be done. I would fain have 
carried on; but manceuvring the 
ship with the main engines, and 
giving orders to the chief officer, 
might well have branded me as pre- 
sumptuous, and I was glad when the 
clanging of the telegraph brought 
Daddy out on the bridge—very well 
muffled up, I was pleased to see. 
*“* Bless my soul !’’ he kept on repeat- 
ing when I told him what I had done. 
“Bless my soul! Tell the chief 
officer to stand by the windlass; 
then come back here.” 

“Well, damn my soul!”’ was all 
the chief officer could say when I 
wakened him. 

I returned to the bridge, and «a 
minute or two later a curious figure 
moved on the foredeck, a bulky 


figure like an untidy bale of clothing 
wrapped in oilskin and surmounted by 
a Chinese fur cap with enormous ear- 
flaps. The inner core of this bundle 
was the chief officer, who waddled 
along to join the carpenter at the 
windlass, then turned and _ gazed 
expectantly at the bridge. “Tell 
him to heave in on both cables,” 
Daddy said. 

Through the megaphone I trans- 
mitted the order, and the chief officer 
waved a hand encased in a fu 
gauntlet in acknowledgment. The 
carpenter set the windlass moving; 
slowly the links of the cables passed 
over the barrels and down through 
the spurling pipes—smoothly at first, 
then reluctantly as the strain came 
on them. From outside the ship 
there sounded a great crunching and 
grating as the cables bit into the 
ice abaft the bridge. A_ heavier 
strain came on the windlass; the 
cables leading aft along both sides 
must have been as taut as _ bars. 
*“* Full speed astern !*’ said Daddy. 

I banged the handle of the tele- 
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graph down and we heard the engines 
wheezing as they started. Gradually 
they worked up to full power and 
the Kai-yun trembled so violently 
that one would think the vibration 
alone would have shaken her clear. 
But she refused to budge ; not another 
link of cable would pass in over the 
windlass, no matter how intently the 
chief officer and the carpenter stared 
at it. Standing on the foredeck were 
some of the men whose enthusiastic 
work had made this attempt possible, 
and I could see the eagerness on their 
faces gradually giving way to despair. 
The boatswain had come on the bridge 
to await further orders, and was stand- 
ing beside me. “No can do; no 
can do,” he repeated in a hoarse 
undertone. 

I looked at Daddy, and he answered 
my mute inquiry with a slight shake 
of his head. I looked at the boat- 
swain again and saw his mouth spring 
wide open ; into his eyes, concentrated 
fiercely on the windlass which was 
shuddering under the terrific strain, 
there came a gleam as if he had 
realised that something had happened. 
The chief officer flung his gloved 
hands above his head, and I noticed 
that the windlass barrels were revolv- 
ing and bringing the links of the 
cables with them. The spasmodic 
jerks became a steady movement ; 
the cables were coming in freely. 
“Hi-yah! hi-yah!” the men on the 
foredeck yelled in chorus. “Can 
do! can do!”’ the boatswain shouted 
to me. 

I leaned over the side of the bridge 
and looked down. The ice was 
slipping past the side—slowly, seem- 
ingly inch by inch, at first, then 
foot by foot. The powerful drag of 
the reversed propeller churning under 
the counter, backed by the steady 
pull of the cables, was drawing the 
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Kai-yun out of the ice like a cork 
out of a bottle, and a lane of open 
water had opened out ahead. The 
engines were stopped ; for already she 
had enough sternway on her to take 
her to the other bank, this being 
one of the narrowest parts of the 
river. The chief officer signalled that 
both cables were leading up and 
down, then that the port anchor 
was aweigh. ‘‘Heave them right 
up,’’ Daddy said to me, and I passed 
on the order. 

The Kai-yun’s stern was now close 
to the bank and she still had a little 
sternway on her. <A touch ahead 
with the engines would have kept 
her off it, but that was not Daddy’s 
intention. Deliberately he let her 
sternpost run into the soft mud; 
then he waited—and I could see what 
he was up to; for she was still lying 
across the river at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, and if he had gone ahead 
then she would have taken the ice 
again ; certainly she could not have 
got round the bend. The ebb-tide 
was running; not strongly, for there 
is rarely a fierce tide in the Peiho, 
but with sufficient force to swing her 
head down-stream if her stern was 
held. Patiently Daddy waited till 
her bows pointed clear of the packed 
ice, then he ordered the helm hard 
over and the engines full ahead. Her 
sternpost came out of the mud as 
she gathered headway, swinging all 
the time, and she continued to swing 
till she was round the bend, and the 
helm had to be steadied. ‘‘ That,’’ 
the chief officer commented when he 
came on the bridge, ‘“‘ was what some 
people would metaphysically term an 
act of God.” 

Soon after that I saw, looming up 
over the right bank, the tall, conspicu- 
ous building called Webster’s Folly ; 
built, I understand, as a luxury hotel 
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by some optimist who dreamed that 
the muddy foreshore at Taku could 
be made into a Lido for the enervated 
summer inhabitants of Tientsin. It 
revealed to me that if all went well 
we would soon be out of the river. 
It was after dark when we passed 
Tongku, on the left bank; sweeping 
past the deserted wharves and through 
the brash ice with a soughing sound 
that reminded me of waves breaking 
on, and receding from, a beach of loose 
shingle. Lights were showing at Taku, 


Daddy Grey was a big-hearted man, 
without a trace of professional jealousy 
in his make-up, a real white man in 
the best sense of that overworked 
term; and indeed it took just that 
sort of shipmaster to report to his 
company that their ship had been 


released from a serious predicament. 


mainly by the exertions of a junior 


officer with initiative. Somehow it 
was what I would have expected of 
Captain Grey, but he wasn’t the only 
white man in the Kai-yun. Mac was, 
I knew; it was the reaction of the 
chief officer that surprised me. A 
born raconteur, he told the tale of 
the Kai-yun’s escape, and particularly 
of my share in it, all over Shanghai. 
Mac heard him one evening when, 
with some of his friends, he was 
propping up one of the numerous 
bars. ‘‘I went into his room for a 
drink,’’ the chief officer was saying, 
“and to congratulate him on having 
pulled it off after I had warned him 
that it was useless. And, would you 
believe it? he never once said ‘I told 
you so.’ Fact; that’s the sort of 
bloke he is,’’ was how he summed up 
his appreciation of me. 

Mac reckoned that a combined 
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though the yearly exodus of pilots and 
others connected with shipping must 
have been almost concluded. 

Soon, with the red and white lead. 
ing lights dead astern, we were passing 
out over Taku Bar, our principal 
danger the chance of bumping a 
wandering floe; for few of those 
coasters were strengthened like whalers 
and suchlike craft for charging heavy 
ice. By midnight we were well clear 
of the land and lifting to the swell of 
the Gulf of Pechili. 


confidential report by the captain 
and the chief officer would have got 
me a command in any company in 
which promotion did not go mainly 
by seniority. Promotion came, but 
the only part the chief officer took 
in it was getting shifted, much to his 
satisfaction, to one of the big passenger 
steamers running to Calcutta—and 
I took his place, very much out of 
my turn. <A very happy twelve 
months followed, then I was moved 
to the Lai-chow, a new steamer 
straight out from England. The 
move did not please me; for except 
that he also was a very capable ship- 
master, Captain Davie of the Lai- 
chow was not like Daddy Grey. He 
was known throughout the company 
as a difficult man to sail with, indeed 
few chief officers could last long with 
him ; but I knew my work and could 
do it and did not fear any shipmaster 
on the China Coast. Fortunately 
there was a vast amount of work to 
be done on board the Lai-chow before 
she came up to her captain’s ideal of 
the perfect ship for the Tientsin run, 
work that could be done while she 
was running, and I tackled it with 
zest. Among other things I fitted 4 
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permanent screen round the lower 
pridge in place of the flapping canvas 
one lashed to the rails, and when this 
had been well stretched and painted 
white it gave her a very smart appear- 
ance. It was distinctive, too; she 
could easily be recognised when still 
many miles away. This screen brought 
the only appreciation I ever received 
from that uncomfortable commander, 
Captain Davie, and it was a left- 
handed appreciation at that; for I 
discovered that once he had found it 
was being greatly admired he had 
claimed complete credit for both its 
design and the way it was fitted. I 
did not mind, and only mention it 
because, in @& way, it epitomised 
Captain Davie. 

I put in nine months with him, 
successfully avoiding any trouble; 
then, certainly without his influence, 
I suddenly found myself in command. 
Poor old Daddy Grey was taken to 
hospital; and though my qualifica- 
tions for commanding a steamer 
successfully on the Tientsin run were 
not exactly extensive, they were 
greater than those of anyone else 
who happened to be in Shanghai at 
the time, and my name was put on 
the Kai-yun’s register as master. 
The two ships left port on the same 
tide, the Lai-chow leading by a few 
hours. 

As may be imagined I had no 
desire to do any fancy thrusting on 
this my first voyage in command : 
indeed my sole idea was to get the 
Kai-yun safely to Tientsin and back. 
True, with Captain Grey I had often 
borne the brunt of the navigation 
both round the coast and in the river, 
but I soon found that navigating a 
vessel with a captain at one’s back 
and being responsible oneself are 
two different things. However, with- 
out much trouble I got out of the 


Whangpo River and over the Wusung 
Bars, and set a course to the north- 
ward across the Yellow Sea. For 
hundreds of miles there was little to 
worry me but coasting traffic and 
fishing junks, and eventually I passed 
safely into the Gulf of Pechili. The 
coast-line around the mouth of the 
Peiho is flat, and girdled with great 
areas of mud which uncovers with 
the tide, and the first objects I picked 
up at dawn were the masts and funnel 
of a vessel working cargo off Taku 
Bar, with behind them the roof of 
Webster’s Folly. With a rising tide 
I crossed the bar, and there at last 
was the Lai-chow, conspicuous by 
the white paint I had slapped on so 
liberally. She was lying at the com- 
pany’s wharf at Tongku and 1 
remembered hearing she had a lot 
of cargo. I had cargo for there too, 
and though it was only twelve tons 
it would cause me to lose the tide up 
the river; for there was only one 
berth, the one the Lai-chow occupied. 
I would just have to anchor till she 
left it and went on up the river. 

I was slowed down and mancuv- 
ring to pick up an anchorage within 
swinging distance of the bank just 
below the wharf when I noticed one 
of the company’s lighters with some 
coolies on board and a tug in attend- 
ance. Obviously she was just about 
to go alongside a small landing jetty, 
though she was empty. I knew the 
skipper of the tug and hailed him. 
**Moran,”’ I shouted, “‘the bulk of 
my cargo is for Tientsin bund, but I 
have some bales of piece goods—about 
twelve tons—for Tongku. Couldn’t 
I drop them in that lighter and carry 
on up the river ?”’ 

“Sure, capt’n,” Moran answered. 
*You’ve got your derricks up; sling 
the bales into the lighter.”’ 

I sheered in alongside the lighter, 
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and my men soon got rid of the bales. 
The action was one that any ship- 
master with the interests of his ship 
at heart would have taken; certainly 
my previous owners would have 
expected nothing less. Within an 
hour I had got rid of my Tongku 
cargo and was moving up the river, 
my men having dipped the ensign 
in salute to the Lai-chow as we passed. 
By the middle of the afternoon I was 
alongside the bund, and when the 
Lai-chow arrived the next day half 
my cargo had been discharged. I 
felt I had done a very good stroke of 
business. About nine o’clock in the 
evening I strolled into the bar of the 
Astor House where I had promised 
to meet Mac, and there found Captain 
Davie speaking to another captain 
and two men from our office. ‘‘ Good 
evening, sir,’’ I said, 

Now I did not need to ‘sir’ him. 
As shipmasters in the same company 
we were equals, but I did it out of 
respect for grey hairs and his seniority. 


The next day, still feeling very sore, 
I stayed on board the ship, and my 
sailing orders were sent down to me. 
If ready I was to leave at daybreak, 
and I noted that the Lai-chow was to 
do the same. As it happened, all cargo 
work had finished and the hatches 
were battened down by ten o’clock ; 
and I looked forward to a peaceful 
night, for the next day was likely to 
be a strenuous one. About half-past 
ten Mac came into my cabin with 
strange news. “That old swine Davie 
is up to something,’’ he said. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you say he was sailing at daybreak, 
too ? ” 

‘** Those are his orders.”’ 

‘* Well, my number one fireman, 
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For fully a minute he looked at me as 
if I were a beggar in from the street, 
then he turned his back on me and 
spoke to one of the other men. It was 
a direct snub, and it hit home. I have 
never known a more uncomfortable 
moment; to say I was nonplussed 
was to put it mildly. I stood shuffling 
my feet awkwardly, not knowing what 
to do next, or where to turn, and it 
was the chief engineer who brought 
relief. ‘‘ Ah, there you are, captain,” 
he cried from the other end of 
the bar. 

Thankfully I joined him. “Did 
you see that?” I spluttered indig- 
nantly. 

**T did, but take no notice of him,” 
Mac said as he shoved a whisky-and- 
soda into my hand. 

I suppose I must have been glaring 
my resentment as I drank, for I was 
still hot with anger ; and Mac dreaded 
a scene. “Lap up your drink and 
let’s get away down to the ship,’ he 
said soothingly. 


who usually has all the latest gup, 
tells me he’s pushing off at midnight.” 

‘* What’s the idea ?”’ 

Mac shrugged his shoulders. “I 
don’t know, of course, but I’m pre- 
pared to bet he means to show you 
up by giving us a hell of a beating to 
Shanghai.”’ 

‘But, how damned childish!” I 
cried. 

“No; it isn’t that,’’ Mac said. 
“It concerns his amour propre, 
personal prestige, or, more simply, 
‘face.’ You see, he considers himself 
to be the number one expert on the 
Tientsin run, and by taking about 
twenty hours out of him between 
Shanghai and Tientsin on your firs 
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voyage in command, you’ve given 
his ‘ face’ a devil of a bash.”’ 

“ But it isn’t my fault that he had 
all that cargo for Tongku.”’ 

“That’s not the way he will look 
at it,’ Mac retorted. ‘“‘ The fact is 
that, besides having a damned cantank- 
erous nature, he has been too long in 
China—and let this be a warning to 
you. Stick all the dollars you can 
collect, honestly or the other way, on 
their edges and get to hell out of this 
before you become like him.”’ 

“Mac,”’ I said, ‘‘ what’s the position 
regarding steam ?”’ 

Mac smiled. ‘‘I see what you're 
after,” he said. ‘* Well, as you know, 
it was ordered for five o’clock, but I 
could let you have enough to move 
her a couple of hours after he shows 
his hand.”’ 

“And are you game to drive her 
all the way to Shanghai ?”’ 

* Sure,’’ said Mac. 

“Right, we'll give this blasted 
mandarin a run for his money.”’ 

“T thought you would,” Mac said. 
“Till slip down and tell the second 
engineer, then come up and take 
a drink off you while we await 
developments.” 

I warned the quartermaster on duty 
to let me know if there was any move- 
ment among the shipping lying at 
the bund up-stream of us, then rang 
the bell for my servant. Half an 
hour later, while Mac and I were 
yarning comfortably, the quarter- 
master came to the door. ‘‘ Lai-chow, 
he makee move,” he announced. 

We went out on the bridge and 
looked along the line of the sleeping 
bund. It was a very dark night and 
we could see no sign of movement, 
but the quartermaster swore he had 
heard an engine-room telegraph. 
“He’s right,’”’ Mac said. ‘There it 
is again.”’ 
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“* Look see,”’ the quartermaster said. 

Sure enough a dim shadowy mass 
had detached itself from the line of 
shipping and was moving out into 
the stream. There was no room for 
@ vessel to turn off the bund; she 
had to be backed down below it—a 
ticklish manceuvre, especially in the 
dark. Soon we could see the Lai-chow’s 
masts and funnel against the grey 
clouds, but not a light was visible. 
The wily Davie might thus have 
slipped away without being noticed, 
but he could not muffle his telegraph, 
which had to be used frequently in 
that restricted space. His progress 
otherwise was ghostly, and aided by 
a slight mist ; and when he got down 
abreast of us not a navigation light 
was showing; not a deck-light, not 
even an illuminated porthole. And 
all this effort and precaution was 
due solely to an elderly shipmaster 
exercising his spite against a young 
chief officer only temporarily in 
command—very much a case of a 
steam-hammer cracking a _ nut. 
“* Mac,” I said, “‘I could hardly have © 
believed that a highly civilised old 
gentleman would have gone to this 
length for the sake of his ‘ face.’” 

“Gentleman be damned!” Mac 
retorted. 

The Lai-chow slipped past the bund, 
and at last, as she was turning round, 
her navigation lights were switched on. 
We saw her masthead lights and 
green side-light for a moment, then 
they were shut out and her stern 
light appeared in their place. She 
was round and heading down-stream, 
and doubtless was off at full speed. 
A little over an hour later the Kai- 
yun was following her; but in spite 
of my impatience I took no risks as 
we steamed down the river, and the 
sun was well up when we opened out 
Taku Bar. Looking seaward I could 
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see the smoke trails of several vessels, 
but none was identifiable as the 
Lai-chow’s; and indeed by then she 
must have been below the horizon. 
I rang the engines away, and off we 
went full speed on the long chase 
round the coast to Shanghai. For- 
tunately the weather remained clear 
till we got out of the Gulf of Pechili, 
but after passing the Shan - tung 
Promontory we had it hazy right 
down the Yellow Sea; though not 
thick enough to cause us to slow 
down. It was still hazy when we 
reached the mouth of the Yangtse 
about daylight on the second day 
out from Taku, and I had to abandon 
any idea of taking fancy short-cuts 
and shape a course for the Tungsha 
light-vessel, with the additional safe- 
guard of the Bell Buoy some ten 
miles outside it. 

I made the light-vessel close-to 
and hauled in for the mouth of the 
river. With the weather clearing I 
kept on at full speed, and before I 
had steamed an hour and a half the 
- haze lifted off the sea altogether and 
I sighted the Wusung Spit Buoy. 
Beyond it, however, a black wall of 
fog lay heavily over the lower reaches 
of the river, and my heart gave a 
jump; for I knew that fog was the 
one thing the otherwise fearless 
Captain Davie dreaded. The memory 
of a bad collision in which he was 
involved years before had never left 
him, and I had known him as nervous 
as a kitten and thinking of the nearest 
anchorage as soon as it came on thick. 

With the young flood-tide under 
us we swept into the river. On 
several occasions I thought I should 
have to slow down, but always I 
managed to pick up some mark, and 
it was not till we were off the Kai-jao 
Creek, only seven miles from the 
harbour, that the fog cleared away. 


It lifted then in a burst of brilliant 
sunshine and there, about a mile 
ahead, was the Lai-chow with he 
gleaming white splash amidships, 
How long she had been at anchor | 
do not know, but her propeller was 
churning furiously under her counter, 
and black smoke was pouring from 
her funnel when I sighted her. Junks 
and sampans were tossing in the 
wash she created, and we rushed 
after her to add to their discomfort. 
The real testing-time was near; for 
the Garden Bridge, which marks the 
lower end of the Shanghai Bund, 
was already looming up on the star. 
board bow, though still some way off. 

Among the notices attached to the 
Harbour Regulations for the Port 
of Shanghai, number five reads: 
“Vessels are recommended not to 
sail or steam through the shipping 
with the tide, it being highly danger. 
ous to do so, especially during spring 
tides.” There was a spring tide then, 
and a hot one, but if Davie could 
steam into the harbour with it, 80 
could I; though I had now no reason 
for hurry. I could see the company’s 
wharves; and there was only one 
vacant berth at them. I had promised 
Mac I would give Davie a good ru 
for his money, and I certainly had, 
but he had won; that vacant berth 
was his—or should have been. Already 
he had entered the channel between 
the vessels moored in mid-stream 
and those lying at the wharves. The 
channel was too narrow to turn 4 
ship in, but provision had been made 
for that: above the shipping 4 
spacious swinging berth called the 
Deep Hole was kept clear. 

No sane man would attempt to 
put his ship alongside a wharf stem 
on to a hot tide, and Davie, having 
passed his berth, was on his way up 
to the Deep Hole where he would 
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turn round, then steam back to it 
head to tide. All I could do was to 
follow him and swing the Kai-yun 
when he was clear; then pick up 
an anchorage in the stream. I stopped 
the engines and drifted up on the tide. 
sheering over close to the ships in tha 
middle to give him plenty of room 
when he came back. Now I was 
almost abreast of the vacant berth— 
two signals flew from it: one for 
the nearest vessel to come alongside, 
the other for the next vessel to anchor 
below the shipping. There was a 
stiff breeze blowing up-stream; the 
house-flags and ensigns of the various 
ships were fluttering merrily, and 
up at the Deep Hole Davie was find- 
ing it difficult to turn the Lai-chow. 

She came head to tide at last. I 
could see a white cloud feathering 
around the fore-part of her funnel, then 
I heard a prolonged blast from her 
steam whistle. A moment’s reflection 
would have told me that it was a 
signal giving notice to the wharfinger, 
but I did not reflect; instead I 
took it as a blast of triumph, and 
I saw red. I deliberately misinter- 
preted the signal flying from the 
wharf, the code flag ‘N.’ ‘The 
ship nearest "—in actual distance that 
was the Kai-yun! The Lai-chow was 
I shouted 
“Hard-a-port !” to the quartermaster 
at the wheel and put the telegraph 
to ‘ full speed ahead.’ 

There followed about the most 
hectic few minutes of my life. Always 
handy on her helm the Kai-yun got 
into a dizzy swing, but before she had 
éven got athwart the channel the 
wharf seemed to be under her bows. 
I could see the wharfinger with his 
arms stretched upwards in _ horror, 
and some of his coolies preparing to 
bolt. I shouted to the chief officer, 
standing by the windlass, to let go the 


over half a mile away! 
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starboard anchor, and it splashed into 
the river with a celerity that could 
have been taken as a measure of the 
carpenter’s anxiety; then I rang for 
‘full speed astern,’ without the usual 
intervening ‘stop.’ The chain cable 
went rattling out through the hawse- 
pipe; the Kai-yun’s headway still 
carried her towards the wharf. Through 
his megaphone the wharfinger was 
asking me at the pitch of his voice 
what the hell I was trying to do. 
The bow reached to within a few feet 
of the wharf before the headway 
was lost, and the chief officer was 
able to get a mooring rope over. It 
was secured to a bollard by the coolies 
and hove taut; and I stopped the 
engines. The pull of the cable lead- 
ing broad off on the bow began to 
spring her head off, and the tide 
caught her stern, causing it to swing 
violently towards the wharf. To 
save it from parting the chief officer 
was now surging the head-rope round 
the bitts, but a touch ahead with 
engines, and the helm hard over, 
took the strain off it and the Kai-yun 
fell gently alongside the wharf. 
Although I say it myself, and I know 
I shouldn’t because of the great part 
that luck played in it, it had been a 
brilliant operation, a supreme master- 
piece of the art of handling a steamer 
in a crowded river. 

A heated conversation with the 
wharfinger followed ; but after inform- 
ing me in the blistering language of 
his kind that I had no right to be 
there—which I felt to be true—he 
had to admit that in coming along- 
side his wharf the Kai-yun would not 
have broken an egg. Mac came on 
fo the bridge to inquire about my 
health, explaining that he thought 
I had suddenly gone off my head ; 
and together we watched the Lai-chow 
passing on her way to an anchorage 
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below the shipping. Captain Davie 
stood in the centre of the bridge, 
staring fixedly ahead; his face was 
as black as thunder, and he did not 
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After a bath and a good lunch I 
hailed a rickshaw and was whirled 
along to the Company’s palatial office 
on the bund. Feeling very business- 
like with my attaché-case containing 
various papers, I entered and made 
straight for the department I dealt 
with. Before I got started on my 
business the European in charge of the 
department informed me that the 
Taipan wished to see me. “I have 
orders to send you up to his private 
office as soon as you came in,” he 
said. 

The Taipan! What could he want 
with me? Perhaps he wished to 
congratulate me on a successful first 
voyage in command; perhaps he 
had even heard of my brilliant exploit 
earlier in the day. He had. A Chinese 
clerk opened his door and announced 
me. The great man was seated at his 
desk when I entered, and he remained 
seated. He did not offer me a chair. 
“Oh, good afternoon, Mr—er—’’ he 
said in reply to my greeting. 
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deign to give us even a fleeting glance, 
““He seems to be rather annoyed 


about something,’ Mac said with a 
chuckle. 


That shook me. It was not his 
forgetting or pretending to forget 
my name that applied the cold douche, 
Lut the ‘ mister.’ That had a horribly 
menacing sound. “‘ Mr—er—, you are, 
of course, aware that your appoint- 
ment to command the Kai-yun was 
purely temporary ?”’ he continued. 

** Yes, sir,’’ I answered. 

“Well, you will now revert to 
chief officer, and so that you may 
become acquainted with the Yangtse 
we have appointed you to a steamer 
on the Hankow run.” 

“Very good, sir,” I said. 

“If you continue to serve us well 
you will, when your turn comes, get 
command again; but there are two 
things I wish to warn you about. 
The first is that we do not want 
undue risks taken with our valuable 
vessels; the second that we expect 
junior commanders to pay at all 
times the respect due to their seniors. 
That will do. Good afternoon, 
Mr—er—’”’. 
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We knew that they were real 
soldiers by the way they flung open 
the door. 

I had not expected them until the 
end of the week, and it had therefore 
been & surprise to observe through 
my window the hitherto unfamiliar 
divisional sign on the back of the 
shooting-brake that jerked to a stand- 
still outside my wooden office. It 
consisted of two yellow sledge-hammers 
crossed upon @ black anvil, adopted, 
30 they told me, out of compliment 
to the Divisional Commander: his 
sumame was Smith. We _ were 
destined to see too much of those 
sledge-hammers during the months 
that followed. 

They strode down the middle of 
the room taking not the least notice 
of the clerks, Quartermasters, and 
Messing Officers who thronged the 
office each morning intent on the 
business of collecting rations for the 
wits they represented. The four of 
them wore steel helmets, rolled gas- 
capes jammed into the napes of their 
necks, and, across their chests, a 
tangle of web-pouches. Each carried 
én enormous business-like revolver 
tapped down the front of his right 
thigh, from the ring of which ran a 
lanyard in studied carelessness up 
to his shoulder. If they had shot 
their way to my table we could not 
ave been more impressed: they 
were like pirates coming aboard. 
Everyone stopped in the middle of 
vhatever he was doing and stared 
vith awe at the stocky Major, Senior 
Supply Officer of the Ninety-ninth 


Division, and his bodyguard of 
Supply Captains. There was rever- 
ence in the eyes of young Ack-Ack 
subalterns who gazed for the first 
time on men who had fought with 
Germans and lived to be evacuated 
from Dunkirk. 

I opened my mouth to warn the 
Major, but he did not give me a 
chance. He slumped down on the 
wooden form opposite me and pushed 
away the Ellam’s Duplicator on the 
table behind him to make room for 
his elbow. 

““We’ve brought down two days’ 
rations with us,’ he announced with- 
out any preamble. ‘“ We’ll start 


drawing from you tomorrow for 


consumption the following day, and 
then daily after that. You’ve got 
our feeding-strength figures, haven’t 
you? They’ll need altering.” 

Again I tried to tell him, but the 
Major went on. ‘ Coal,” he said. 
“I want 100 tons in trucks at Down- 
holm sidings by tomorrow afternoon 
at 1400 hours; I'll see that transport 
will be there on the dot to lead it up 
to Pobblesham Hall: and straw; 
they'll all be under canvas, so we 
will need forty tons to start with ; 
you’d better tell us where to collect 
it and we'll go for it this afternoon. 

* Petrol,” he continued without 
pausing for breath: “we'll take 
the whole of your reserve in cans 
now; there’ll be a convoy here for 
it in an hour’s time. You’d better 
make arrangements damned quick 
for us to draw in bulk after that 
from the Petroleum Board Depot. 
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Here’s an indent for thirty thousand 
gallons of diesel which you can put 
into reserve for us by the end of the 
week. 

** How much paraffin do you want, 
Robinson ?”’ he barked, thumbing 
over the pages of his notebook, 
but before one of his captains could 
tell him, he had found it. ‘“‘ Here 
it is: five hundred gallons. We'll 
take that on the convoy today. 
Now, we haven’t time to dawdle 
about, so I'll sign the ration indent 
and get on my way. Where’s the 
list of feeding strengths I sent you ? 
It needs amending.” 

At last I was able to get in a word. 
“You're sitting on it, sir,” I said. 

He got to his feet slowly and 
looked down. Pasted on the seat 
of his trousers with thick black 
duplicating ink was the wax stencil 
of the feeding strengths of the units 
of the 99th Division. One of his 
bodyguard stepped forward and 
peeled it off, leaving a black oblong 
printed across the Major’s backside. 
The Major glared at me, and for a 
moment it looked as though he were 
about to draw his revolver. 

“T tried to warn you, sir,” I said, 
struggling to keep my face straight. 

Little by little a grin spread across 
his tight lips. It started as a wry 
grin, but soon scampered in natural 
good humour over his mottled 
countenance. He laughed out loud 
and sat down again. He ran his eye 
rapidly over a copy of the feeding 
strengths pulled on the duplicator 
from a much treed stencil, and made 
the necessary alterations. I worked 
out the total quantity of rations that 
would be required by the Division 
next morning. Major Craggs signed 
the indent. 

I was impressed by the names of 
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the battalions that went to make 
up the fifteen thousand-odd men of 
the Division with its attached troops, 
From the list sprang the resounding 
titles of regiments which had fought 
with Marlborough and whose flags 
bore place-names that rang in the 
pages of our history. I remarked 
on them to Major Craggs. 

““Doesn’t mean a ruddy thing,” 
he said. ‘“ The Blankshire Hussars 
haven’t a horse among them, and 
as for the Biltshire Yeomanry, they 
are a lot of snotty office - boys and 
car salesmen. Still, they’ve seen 
some action, which is more than I 
can say about some.” He cast an 
eye disparagingly upon the office, 
which, the spell having been broken 
by the episode of the inked stencil, 
had gone back to its normal business, 

** Now, look here,’ he said; “T'll 
send in the ration lorries every mom- 
ing to draw supplies for the whole 
Division ; we'll break bulk ourselves 
for our units up at Pobblesham. | 
want it all finished and done with 
by 1100 hours each day, so no messing 
about down here; do you see? And 
that goes for your N.A.A.F.I. over 
the road as well, so you’d better tip 
them off that I’m standing no non- 
sense from a bunch of decrepit 
civilians; that quite clear? [I'll 
come down myself with the convoy 
each morning just to see that nobody 
twists us. I’m not having my 
Supply Officers wasting their time 
every morning in this depot. Good- 
day.” 

The Major shot me a perfunctory 
salute, followed immediately after- 
wards by a broad wink, and walked 
out of the office, the black ink moving 
grotesquely on the seat of his pants 
as he went. His captains trooped 
after him without a word. In 4 
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coud of dust the yellow sledge- 
hammers disappeared across’ the 
courtyard and up the drive. 

I called for my Staff Sergeant. 
“They’re here,” I said. 

“Yes, sir, I see that,’ he said. 
“The whole Division moved into 
Pobblesham Estate early this morn- 
ing. They weren’t due until Thurs- 
day, but the Div. Commander 
decided on an earlier move for 
security reasons.” 

“Who told you that ?”’ I asked. 

“Mrs Brothers at the ‘Oak and 
Saw ’ last night,’’ he whispered. 

“Um,” I said, ‘“‘Mrs_ Brothers 
seems to be well informed at a pretty 
high level. If this damned Division 
is going to spring a lot of surprises 
like this, it would perhaps be as well 
if Mrs Brothers were to keep us in 
the picture. Now, Staff, you and 
your chaps had better start on these 
indents. They are drawing their 
first rations tomorrow.” 

Major Craggs came in each morn- 
ings He developed a taste for my 
cigarettes, which he indulged sitting 
on the corner of my desk, watching 
through the window the loading of 
his lorries with the rations for fifteen 
thousand men. His mottled face 
never lost its quizzical grin, whether 
he was telling me about the rows 
that were for ever taking place in 
the H.Q. of the Division up at 
Pobblesham Hall, or the sordid 
adventures of the officers at the 
dances in the village. 

“Blood”? was the password on 
the Pobblesham Estate, the wide 
acres of which were being ploughed 
beneath the tracks of tanks, and 
sarred by battle-courses constructed 
to harden the infantry for the next 
“Go.” Every man, from the General 
himself down to the cook’s assistant, 
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was in rigorous training for the time 
when they would go overseas again 
to get some of their own back. 

Craggs rang all the changes on 
the ration-scale. We never knew, 
until the moment he jumped out 
of his brake at the head of the convoy, 
what surprise he had up his sleeve 
for us. One day he would decide 
to take flour instead of bread, leaving 
four thousand loaves on our shelves 
to get stale for another day: he 
accepted the same loaves as fresh 
bread the following morning with- 
out batting an eye. He was up to 
all the dodges within the provisions 
of the ration-scale and the permissible 
alternatives laid down. I came to 
respect him for the ingenuity with 
which he added variety to the food 
he supplied to his troops. He 
bartered rice for dried fruit, tinned 
fish for sausage roll, and was continu- 
ally on the look-out for surplus beef. 

“The Div. Commander says they 
can’t be expected to train on empty 
bellies,’’ he told me, “ and he’s right. 
A bit of steak goes well with the 
breakfast bacon; how about a 
couple of hinds of frozen meat this 
morning, buckshee ? ” 

“Where do you expect me to get 
them from ? ” I asked. 

““From your surplus,” he retorted. 
*“Don’t tell me those carcases out 
there don’t breed overnight, because 
I know different. When the stuff 
gets thawed it increases in weight 
with the water it absorbs, and you’ve 
got more meat in your depot than 
you know what to do with; meat 
not officially on your books. Now, 
what about some for my troops ?”’ 

“You seem to know all about it,” 
I said. ‘“‘ There are no tricks in a 
Supply Depot that you are not wise 
to, are there?” 
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**I know them all,” said Craggs. 
“I’ve been in the R.A.S.C. since 
it was Ally Sloper’s Cavalry, and 
learnt all the dodges in the best 
school in the world—India. Now, 
leave the suet and kidneys in 
those quarters; we need suet for 
puddings, and I am not averse to 
a kidney myself for breakfast now 
and then.” 

When I took monthly stock a 
couple of weeks later, I was amazed 
to discover that all our tins of 
Ascorbic Acid Tablets had dis- 
appeared. 

‘““The Division’s had the lot, sir,”’ 
reported my Depot-Sergeant. 

I picked up the tallyboard and 
found that half a million tablets 
in tins of a thousand each had been 
issued in a period of ten days. I 
spoke to Craggs about it next time 
he came in. ‘“‘ Those Ascorbic Acid 
Tablets,” I said; ‘‘ they are intended 
to prevent scurvy; Vitamin C. and 
all that, you know. The men are 
supposed to get a maximum of three 
tablets a day. They are expensive ; 
you’ve had rather a lot recently, 
haven’t you? What are you doing 
with them ?” 

“Sucking ’em, old boy, sucking 
em,” he said. ‘‘ Div. Commander 
says there may be something in 
this Vitamin business after all, and 
is dishing them out in handfuls. 
The chaps like them; think they’re 
lime - juice tablets and suck them 
when they haven’t a chance to 
smoke.”’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘ Your 
Div. Commander will have to answer 
for it if Command starts an inquiry 
into the abnormal consumption.” 

Major Craggs said something 
uncomplimentary about Command 
and handed me a fresh indent for 
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another hundred thousand Ascorbic 
Acid Tablets. 

It was shortly after that that the 
rain began. 

I was going upstairs to bed at 
the Vicarage where I was billeted, 
about midnight of the third day, 
when there was a loud knocking at 
the front door. 

“It’s for you,” called the Vicar, 
scuttling back to the warmth of 
his study. “A night not fit for 
man or beast.” 

Sheltering under the porch was 
my staff-car driver, the rain seep. 
ing down his face from his limp 
forage-cap and glistening on the 
shoulders of his gas-cape. ‘“ Major 
Craggs is up at the depot, sir, with 
a convoy. He’s called for rum. I’ve 
got the car here for you, sir.” 

“Tl be with you in a minute,” I 
said, and went to find my boots. 

The front door of the country 
house that we had requisitioned as 
a supply depot was open, and half 
a dozen lorries stood lined up along 
the drive. In the glimmer of the 
hurricane-lamp perched on a stack 
of corned beef in the hall, I found 
Craggs smoking a cigarette and 
surrounded by vague figures, among 
whom I recognised my Depot- 
Sergeant with the bunch of keys. 

“We're nearly washed away up 
there at Pobblesham,” said Craggs, 
stubbing his cigarette against one 
of the cases. ‘‘The place was 4 
blooming swamp to start with, and 
after all this rain the camps are 
simply floating away. They’ve bee 
sleeping in six inches of water the 
last two nights, and now the whole 
Division is trying to get dried out 
in the woods. The Exshires slid 
down the bank into the river and 
had to be fished out. 
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fres going under cover of the trees, 
and the Old Man has ordered rum 
all round.” 

He put his hand in his breast- 
pocket and produced a green indent 
fr two hundred gallons of rum. 
| examined it by the light of the 
mp and found scrawled across it 
the signature of the Divisional Com- 
mander himself; it was countersigned 
by the A.D.M.S. It constituted a 
sufficient authority for me to issue 
aration of rum for about thirteen 
thousand men, or its equivalent in 
cocoa and milk, since a recent regula- 
tion had provided for this alternative 
hot drink to conserve the precious 
socks of rum. I asked Craggs 
whether he wanted the rum or the 
cocoa. 

In the dimness I saw the amused 
gin break out. ‘“‘ Would yow like 
to offer cocoa to a bloke sitting in 
his underpants on a tree stump in 
this downpour?” he demanded. 
“Rum, me boy, and quick, or we'll 





hve the whole damned Div. in 
hospital with pneumonia. Whilst I’m 
here I’ll take the rest.”’ 

“The rest ?”’ I echoed. 

“Yes, these,” and Craggs pro- 
dued a wad of green indents all 
signed by the Divisional Commander, 
wthorising @ rum ration for the 
Division for each of the next seven 
lights. 

“But I haven’t got all that rum 
instock,”’ I cried. 

“How much have you got ?” 

“ About a thousand gallons.” 

“Till take that to go on with,” 
wid Craggs, and peeled off another 
fur indents, which he slapped on 
wp of the one already in my hand. 
Issuing rum in the Army from a 
tore is a very serious formality : 
nly an officer may give and receive 
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it. A dozen hurricane-lamps were 
lit and I conducted the party across 
the hall and down the passage to 
what had been the butler’s pantry, 
now resembling a prison cell with 
bars on the windows and a steel 
grille for a door. I took the key 
from the Depot-Sergeant and opened 
up. Four of my men went inside 
and began to lift down the sealed 
wooden cases each containing two 
one-gallon jars of rum packed in 
sawdust. Craggs stood by the door 
and checked the wax seal on the 
lid of each case as it was handed out. 
In all, five hundred cases were 
counted out of the store and ‘chained’ 
down the passage through the front 
door into the waiting lorries. A 
bare dozen cases were left behind 
the steel grille when I locked up 
again. Out in the hall Craggs signed 
for the issue. 

“Sorry to have dug you out,” 
he said. ‘ You’d better get some 
more of this into stock; if it doesn’t 
fair up soon, I'll be back again.” 
He tapped the breast-pocket of his 
battledress significantly. 

“There'll be a rocket from Com- 
mand if your Division makes a habit 
of this,” I said. ‘They are pretty 
sticky about the free issue of rum. 
Circumstances have got to be very 
exceptional.” 

“Your Command wallahs ought 
to be up at Pobblesham tonight,” 
said Craggs. ‘“‘ They’d find it excep- 
tional enough.”’ 

No sooner had I replaced my stock 
of rum the following week than 
Craggs slapped down his indents 
and took another thousand gallons. 
Then the lines from Command began 
to hum. 

“They’ve put their foot down on 
that rum game at last,” announced 
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Craggs one morning. “I’ve got 
instructions to return the balance 
of it; there are two hundred gallons 
left. I’m not complaining; we 
didn’t do so badly; we’ve gone to 
bed with a tot of rum every night 
for the last couple of weeks.” 

Time went by, but the rum did not 
come back. I reminded Craggs of 
the fact. ‘‘ Don’t you worry,” he 
said. ‘‘ You'll get it back all right— 
unless it rains again.” 

A few days later my Staff Sergeant 
brought me some news. “I’ve just 
heard the Division is having a full- 
dress Exercise very soon, sir,” he 
said. 

“Mrs Brothers ? ”’ I inquired. 

He nodded. ‘The 102 Div. is 
coming up to the attack from the 
south and as far as I can gather, sir, 
the main fighting will take place 
just around here.” 

“Well, it’s got nothing to do 
with us,” I said complacently ; 
“we'll be neutral. But if this Exer- 
cise does come off, we’d better run 
up a white flag at the gate to remind 
the blighters to keep out of here.” 

Craggs came in that afternoon 
and flicked me a copy of his Ad- 
ministrative Instruction. ‘‘ ‘ Exercise 
Blitzkrieg,’’’ he announced. ‘‘ The 
Old Man’s latest idea. It means 
bully-beef and biscuits all next week, 
so you can cancel our normal indents. 
We'll come for the tinned stuff on 
Sunday.” 

All Sunday we laboured in the 
depot humping cases of corned beef, 
biscuits, bacon, and everything else 
needed to feed the whole Division 
for those seven days of the Exercise. 
When the last lorry with its crossed 
sledge-hammers had been piled full 
of wooden cases and had thundered 
away down the drive and through 
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the gates into the main road, | 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Well, Staff,’ I said, “‘ that’s the 
last we'll see of the Division for a 
week. We're going to have a glorious 
holiday for seven days—feeding only 
our old customers the Ack - Ack 
people. We won’t know what to do 
with ourselves, will we ? ” 

The following day the Ack-Ack 
units arriving at the depot as usual 
for their rations reported large-scale 
movements of guns and tanks in the 
surrounding roads and villages. Many 
of them had been halted and not 
allowed to proceed on their normal 
business until they had proved their 
neutrality. Protected by the white 
flag fluttering at the gateway, the 
work of my depot went on peacefully. 

It was a little before mid-day on 
Tuesday when I heard a commotion 
down the drive. The din was terrific, 
and above it I could hear shouts and 
yells. I went to the door of the hut 
and flung it open just as a Sherman 
tank swung round a tree and came 
to rest at the end of the duckboards 
with its gun turned on my chest. 

I looked about in amazement. The 
courtyard was full of tanks, and three- 
ton lorries were pouring in from the 
main road down the drive. A figure 
jumped from the first and came 
running across; beneath all the 
grime and dirt and the steel helmet, 
I managed to recognise the Major. 

‘** Hullo,” he grinned, a red crack 
breaking in the brown mask that 
was his face. ‘‘ You’re captured.” 

“What do you mean, captured?” 
I demanded. ‘I’m not even in you 
blooming Exercise.” 

““Oh, yes you are,’ he replied. 
‘At least you are now. The enemy’ 
occupied Pobblesham and _ collared 
all our rations for the week. If the 
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war is to go on, we’ve got to have 
gme more. You can pack up for 
the day,”” he went on. “T’ll take 
over here until we’ve got what we 
want. Don’t look so worried; I'll 
give you a signature for all I take. 
Must feed my troops.” 

“But we're neutral!” I cried. 
“There’ll be an awful hooha about 
this. What will the umpires say ? 
It won’t surprise me if there’s a 
Court of Inquiry over this! ”’ 

“Court of Inquiry!” Craggs 
laughed, and the tears ploughed 
furrows through the dirt on his cheeks. 
“There'll be dozens of ’em. You 
ought to see the trail of broken fences, 
shattered barns, torn-up roads, and 
dead cows littering our retreat. Why, 
man, it'll be a glorious opportunity 
to write off all the rubbish that has 
been on unit charge for generations. 
Some of the battalions will be able 
to get off their books the bows and 
arrows they lost at Agincourt.” 

For the rest of the day I was 
compelled to stand and watch them 
empty my depot of its contents. 
“There’s only one thing I won't 
be able to write off,” said Craggs 
when he had got everything into 
his lorries. 

“What’s that ?” I asked. 

“That rum!” he replied. 
hasn’t rained, worse luck ! ”’ 

It did not rain again for weeks 
after the Exercise; the weather 
instead became phenomenally hot. 
shirt - sleeves were soon the order 
ofthe day. I noticed that the men 
m the ration lorries from Pobblesham 
were standing about scratching them- 
elves, and Craggs himself had several 
wwellings on his already mottled 
tountenance. 

“It’s the damned mosquitoes,” he 
id. ‘* We’re bitten to hell up there. 


“cc It 
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The whole estate swarms with insects. 
That’s what I want to see you 
about. Under Regs. Allowances I 
can draw two ounces of Mosquito 
Cream per man per week; let’s see— 
eight men to the pound, for fifteen 
thousand men; that makes seven- 
teen hundredweight a week; say, 
four tons a month. You'd better 
order two months while you’re at it.” 

“You want me to get eight tons 
of Mosquito Cream for you ?”’ 

Craggs nodded. ‘“‘ Yes,” he said, 
“and, by the way, we are starting 
water purification on a big scale. 
Order me ten tons of alumino-ferric 
as well.” 

** Anything else ? ” 

Craggs thought a moment. “I 
could do with another half a million 
of those Ascorbic Acid Tablets,” 
he said. 

I watched him as he made out the 
indents. “I’m adding ten thousand 
Water Sterilising Outfits for the men’s 
water-bottles,’”’ he remarked. ‘‘ We’ll 
need them for Exercise 
shortly.” 

** Another said 
faintly. ‘‘ How long do you reckon 
the Div. will be staying at 
Pobblesham ? ” 

He looked up and grinned. “‘ Getting 
fed up with us ?”’ 

“It’s our job of course,” I said, 
**but since your Division moved into 
the area we’ve hardly had time to 
sleep. If it hasn’t been rations, it’s 
been petrol, diesel, coal, kindling 
wood, or’’—I nodded at the indents 
—‘‘all the other bright ideas. I’ve 
had no increase in establishment to 
handle all the extra work you've 
given us.” 

“There isn’t a chance of us budg- 
ing before next year, worse luck,” 
said Craggs, scratching his mosquito 


another 


Exercise?”’ I 
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bites. ‘The officers have all got 
their wives in lodgings in the village, 
and we're putting up Nissens on the 
estate for the winter. It looks like 
a pretty long stay.” 

When Major Craggs had gone I 
called in my Staff Sergeant. ‘* You 
haven’t heard anything about the 
Division moving in the near future, 
Staff ? ”’ 

No, sir,” 
pricking up. 
going ? ” 

“I was just wondering,” I said. 
“You might ask Mrs Brothers.” 

The following morning he could 
hardly wait until I got to my desk. 
“It’s very hush-hush, sir,” he 
breathed. “The Div. itself doesn’t 
know it, but Mrs Brothers says they’re 
moving to Scotland a fortnight next 
Thursday.” 

I winked at him and tore up the 
pile of green indents. 


he replied, his ears 
“Are they really 


I watched Craggs very closely each 
morning after that; it was obvious, 
however, that he knew nothing, and 


I left him in ignorance. At the end 
of a week I was beginning to doubt 
Mrs Brothers’ reliability, when sud- 
denly one evening Craggs swept into 
the depot with a convoy. 

“T’ve brought that rum _ back,” 
he cried, “and you can cancel all 
indents of ours after next week. 
It’s just come through from War 
Office. We're in a hell of a shem- 
moyzle up there, so give me a signature 
for this stuff and let me get away. 
I’m going up to Scotland with the 
advance party.” 

Together we went over to the 
house and I opened the rum store. 
One by one I checked the cases, 
examining the seal on each as it 
was stacked. ‘* Ninety-seven, ninety- 
eight, ninety-nine,’ I counted— 
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Craggs himself came down the passags 
with the last one in his arms. 

“One for his nobs, a hundred!” 
he cried, slamming his case into the 
gap at the top right-hand corner of 
the stack. He dusted his hands, 
“There you are,” he said; “now 
you can sleep peacefully at nights.” 

“Good luck,” I said, shaking him 
by the hand. ‘“‘ You’ve been a hell 
of a pain in the neck to us, but we'll 
miss you and your Div. all the same.” 

I watched the sledge-hammers on 
the back of his brake all the way up 
the drive and out of sight. 


The Division was long since for- 
gotten by the time the winter came 
upon us once more. A Coast Battery 
drew a single case of rum one day by 
reason of some special work they were 
engaged on that exposed them to the 
severity of the cold. I issued the 
first case fron the top right-hand 
corner of the stack and locked the 
store again. The next morning the 
officer of the unit was waiting for 
me when I arrived: upon my desk 
was the case of rum with its lid 
prised off. 

“TI don’t know whether this was 
supposed to be a joke,” said the 
officer, “‘ but we didn’t get our rum 
last night after all: the jars were 
empty.” 

‘“* But I myself examined the case,” 
I said. ‘* The seal was intact.” 

“Look!” he said, and withdrew 
one of the jars from the shavings. 
The cork was sealed with wax, but 
the jar had a hole the diameter of 
@ pencil drilled through the bottom. 
The other jar was also empty. | 
turned up the wooden case: the 
drill holes had been neatly plugged 
with wood and roughed over with 
a file. 
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My eyes met those of my Staff 


Sergeant across the table. The 
colour had drained from his face 
and his jaw had dropped. He was 
thinking the same thing as myself. 

“Come with me and I'll replace 
this one for you,” I said to the officer 
from the Coast Battery, and I took 
down the key with a hand that shook. 

All the way over to the house I 
pictured the seene at the Court of 
Inquiry: the President sitting in 
his chair listening patiently and per- 
haps not very sympathetically to my 
explanation, and the other officers 
grinning behind their papers at the 
disclosure of my idiotic simplicity in 
allowing myself to be diddled of two 
hundred gallons of rum. 

Followed by the intrigued officer 
I let myself into the butler’s pantry 
and took down the next case on the 
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stack. It felt heavy enough, and 
when I turned it up I gave an audible 
sigh of relief. It had not been 
tampered with, and when I shook it 
I could hear the comforting slop of 
the rum in the jars. I handed it to 
the officer, and he went away. 

Left to myself in the rum store 
I feverishly examined the remaining 
cases: they were all full and intact. 

Greatly relieved, I walked back to 
the office and the broken case on my 
desk. I took out the jars again and 
stared at the holes. Then I rum- 
maged in the shavings and found a 
piece of paper rolled tightly and 
stained with the last drain of rum. 
I smoothed it out and read :— 

“This one was on you, old boy. 
You owed it to me for a pair of ruined 
pants. Just a little trick I picked 
up in India.—C.” 








THE CRONSTADT REGATTA. 


BY PETER CAREW. 


‘HERE is, perhaps, among the old 
files of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
a record of the regatta held at Cron- 
stadt under the patronage of H.I.M. 
the Tsar, in the summer of 1852. 
This unwonted lifting of the ‘iron 
curtain,’ and the lavish hospitality 
extended by the Russians to their 
guests, created a stir of excitement, 
particularly among the members of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, of whom 
my great-uncle, Sir Walter Carew, 
the 8th Baronet of Haccombe in the 
county of Devon, was one. In 1852, 
land values being a reality, Sir Walter, 
with a sizable rent-roll and_ well- 
invested securities, and with income 
tax at 7d. in the pound, could afford 
to take his pleasure as befitted a 
gentleman, unlike his needy parallel 
of today. His two daughters, Bessie 
and Beatrice, aged fifteen and thirteen 
respectively, like their father were 
keen sailors, and Miss Bessie kept 
the ship’s log punctiliously. 

A short time ago, while wading 
through a mass of junk salvaged 
from the tentacles of an unsympathetic 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I came 
across Miss Bessie’s journal describing 
the voyage to St Petersburg. It 
throws a not uninteresting sidelight 
on the early Victorian outlook and 
pursuits of a prosperous country 
gentleman and his family. A photo- 
graph of 1852 vintage, taken before 
the Russian adventure, shows Sir 
Walter’s yacht, R.Y.S. Beatrice, lying 
in Torbay. The Beatrice was a 
contemporary of the American 


schooner-yacht America, of 171 tons, 
which in 1851 gained the Queen’s 





Cup at Cowes. Sir Walter does not 
appear to have suffered from shortage 
of man-power or labour troubles, 
since the Beatrice carried a crew of 
twenty A.B.s, a Captain and Mate, 
to say nothing of a chef, scullions, 
and other domestic retainers. There 
appears to have been a sharp dividing 
line between the cabin and the fo’e’sle; 
in the photograph the crew are shown 
squatting respectfully on their hunkers 
well forward, while amidships are 
grouped the passengers, including 
several ladies dressed in_ various 
degrees of elegance and holding para- 
sols. Sir Walter himself, a massive 
figure of a man with mutton-chop 
whiskers, stands firmly on the poop, 
a typical example of ‘ John Bullism, 
not caring a ‘tinker’s cuss’ for any 
man. The scene generally presents 
a perfect picture of Victorian com: 
placency. 


The departure from Haccombe for 
Torquay, the port of embarkation, 
as described by Miss Bessie, is remini- 
scent of the great Boer trek of 1836. 
* June 4th. Started from Haccombe 
at 12 o’clock; our party consisted 
of Papa and Mamma, B. and myself, 
Uncle and Aunt Fortescue, Unele 
and Aunt Barnard and Uncle Fitz 
Dally instead of being butler wil 
be steward and the ladiesmaids wil 
be stewardesses. Mamma, B., and 
myself travelled in one barouche and 
Uncle and Aunt Barnard and Uncle 
and Aunt Fortescue in the other; 
the servants went in two omnibuse 
and the luggage in three wagons 
Papa and Uncle Fitz drove tandem.’ 
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Sir Walter, like Facey Romford, was 
not the kind of man to submit to 
the impurities of a ‘ shut cab.’ Getting 
aboard seems to have been a leisurely 


business for everyone except the 
servants, who were all hustled to 
their quarters by Dally—all, that is, 
except M. Perron the chef, whose 
status did not permit of his being 
hustled by anyone. M. Perron 
followed in the wake of the house- 
party to the Imperial Hotel, where 
he doubtless partook of the elaborate 
six-course dinner which was served at 
three o’clock. 

The first night up-channel proved 
to be an uncomfortable one for the 
saloon passengers, with the exception 
of Sir Walter, whose digestion it took 
more than a six-course dinner to 
upset. The domestic staff seem to 
have fared better, though M. Perron 
was completely hors de combat; he 
would perhaps have suffered less had 
he been content to be hustled aboard 
by Dally on an empty stomach. The 
next day brought little relief, and 
Miss Bessie writes: ‘“‘ All our party 
except Papa felt very poorly and 
kept to their beds. Poor M. Perron 
was so seedy that he could not prepare 
any food, which did not matter to 
us, but made Papa very angry.” 
Things became so uncomfortable for 
all concerned, that Mr Dove, the 
Skipper, was ordered to put into 
Yarmouth, and this enabled Sir 
Walter to go ashore and get a square 
meal. The journal does not record 
how Dally and his staff fared as 
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regards food—perhaps as being of 
little consequence—but presumably 
they made do with the crew in the 
galley. 

It was not until the Beatrice was 
off the Norwegian coast that the 
party really got into their stride ; 
this was made possible by the yacht 
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being becalmed for the best part of 
a day. The ladies ventured on deck 
and were well enough to indulge in 
a mild form of mackerel fishing, 
while the ‘stewardesses’ were able to 
take a well-earned rest, after cease- 
less attendance on their mistresses. 
Miss Bessie took up her pen: “ June 
9th—fair wind, carried our square- 
sail until about midnight, when we 
came in sight of the Skaw Light. 
June 10th—very fresh breeze ahead, 
got down two reefs in the mainsail 
and the bonnet off the staysail. At 
two o’clock, Papa made up his mind 
to run into Gothenburg.” Sudden 
decisions to run into any place his 
fancy led him were not uncommon 
to Sir Walter, but were apt to be 
disconcerting to his subordinates. The 
Skipper protested that he could not 
enter the harbour without a pilot ; 
Sir Walter said that an English 
gentleman could enter any harbour 
when and how he pleased. But the 
Swedish authorities in the entrance 
fort upheld the Skipper and fired a 
warning shot over the bows of the 
Beatrice, with the result that Sir 
Walter got hoist with his own petard. 
Miss Bessie writes: ‘“‘We were all 
dreadfully shaken; poor Mamma was 
only revived by her smelling salts ; 
Dally told Papa that M. Perron 
was so overcome that the dinner 
was spoiled, which upset Papa even 
more than the rudeness of the harbour 
people. When the pilot came, Dally 
had to give him three bottles of 
Papa’s old brandy to make it right 
with him.” So far as the visit to 
Gothenburg was concerned, the game 
seems hardly to have been worth 
the candle. According to Miss Bessie 
it was a drab place: “‘ We saw some 
horse-artillery exercising; the horses 
were badly groomed and so were the 
soldiers. We saw a lot of common 
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women with handkerchiefs tied over 
their heads, but only a few ladies in 
bonnets which were not as smart 
as those our ladiesmaids wear.’ Miss 
Bessie evidently had in mind the 
elegant confections of 1852, worn 
by the ladies’-maids’ mistresses. 

Sir Walter, disgusted at the recep- 
tion given to an English gentleman 
by Swede underlings, whom he placed 
in a lower category than Devonshire 
turnips, decided that he would give 
the Danes a chance, and make Copen- 
hagen his next port of call. Miss 
Bessie, however, who studied the 
charts and knew her Shakespeare, 
insisted that they should put into 
Elsinore en route. ‘‘ Papa is interested 
in Danish pigs,’’ she writes, ‘‘ but I 
told him we must not miss seeing 
‘Hamlet’s’ home. Papa does not 
read much and I really believe, until 
I explained, that he thought Hamlet 
was some sort of small pig. We 
chaffed him so much that he did what 
I wanted.” 

There was quite a gathering of the 
clans in Copenhagen; two other 
English yachts competing in the 
Cronstadt Regatta had arrived, and 
a round of festivities took place. 
The visitors were treated with the 
utmost deference, much to Sir Walter’s 
satisfaction, and he responded with 
proverbial Devonshire hospitality on 
board. Miss Bessie was thrilled. 
** June 14th. Anchored in Copenhagen 
harbour at three o’clock. Lieutenant 
Prosellius of His Majesty’s yacht 
came on board to welcome us on 
behalf of King Frederick VII., which 
Papa thought a great honour. Mamma 
was rather doubtful, and wondered 
if the King was quite nice, as he had 
been separated from two wives and 
then married a lady who was not of 
royal blood. Then said Papa, she 
will probably give us a better dinner.” 
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Her morganatic Majesty apparently 
fulfilled all expectations, and the 
gentlemen returned in the small hours 
well pleased with themselves. It 
was, of course, not possible to invite 
Royalty to dine on _ board, but 
Lieutenant Prosellius and _ other 
officers of the Royal entourage gladly 
accepted Lady Carew’s invitation. 
Miss Bessie and Miss B. were too 
young to be present, but Miss Bessie 
gleaned all the necessary details from 
Dally. ‘“‘ Covers were laid for twenty. 
Mamma (with the help of M. Perron 
and me) had written a menu card 
in most beautiful French, which I 
am afraid no one understood except 
Mamma. Uncle Fitz, being the only 
clergyman present, said grace, 
Lieutenant Prosellius who speaks 
English stood up, but the other 
Danish officers sat down and tucked 
their napkins into their stocks. Dally 
says they thought Uncle Fitz was 
translating the menu into English, 
and did not really mean to be 
irreverent. There were ten courses, 
not counting side dishes, and a great 
quantity of champagne and sherry 
was drunk. After the ladies had 
gone, some of the gentlemen got 
rather tipsy, and when they were 
getting into their boat one of them 
fell into the water; he was fished 
out with a boat-hook.” 

On leaving Copenhagen, the Beatrice 
had three other English yachts 4s 
her consorts, the Urania, Claymore, 
and Fairy Queen. The opportunity 
was therefore taken to indulge in 
some practice racing in preparation 
for the Russian regatta. Miss Bessie 
and her sister thoroughly enjoyed it, 
but the elder ladies of the party, wh 
liked to do their crewel work in comfort 
on deck, were not amused. “June 
19th. Got under way at three i 
the morning; at seven, we began ou 
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little regatta, which went on all day. 
Mamma, Aunt Fortescue, and Aunt 
Barnard did not enjoy it much and 
went below. Papa chaffed them 
and offered to take them a ride 
in the penny steamboat from London 
to Greenwich when we got home. 
Mamma said, at least we should get 
a whitebait dinner, but at this rate 
we shall get none. Papa then told 
Mr Dove to take in the square-sail, 
and we stopped racing.” 

And so the Beatrice, with her cargo 
of landed gentry and _ delicately 
nurtured ladies, thinking of their 
dinner today and dreaming of white- 
bait dinners in the future, drifted 
through the Baltic seas, past Born- 
holm Island and through the Gulf 
of Finland, arriving at Cronstadt 
on 24th June. Miss Bessie thought 
the approaches to the Russian capital 
extremely dreary, and obviously 
quotes from de Custine. ‘“‘Cronstadt, 
with its forests of masts, its sub- 
structures, and its ramparts of 
granite, finely breaks the monotonous 
reverie of the pilgrim, who is like me, 
seeking for imagery in this dreary 
land. I have never seen in the 
approaches to any other great city, 
a landscape so melancholy as the 
banks of the Neva.’ This effusion 
must have been merely padding for 
the journal, since transport facilities 
of 1852 did not as a rule allow young 
ladies of fifteen to do a round of great 
cities, nor would their parents have 
permitted it; certainly not Sir Walter 
and Lady Carew, whose itinerary 
was seldom extended beyond Bath, 
where, not infrequently, twinges of 
gout foreed Sir Walter to substitute 
siline draughts for more favoured 
beverages. 

The cordial welcome extended to 
the pilgrims at Cronstadt fully com- 
pensated for the unattractive land- 


scape, and provided much copy for 
the Journal. ‘“ June 24th. At eight 
in the morning found ourselves 
anchored in Cronstadt Roads. Prince 
Lobanoff and many gentlemen in 
attendance came on board with a 
message to Papa from the Emperor. 
We were all invited on board the 
Royal steamer Hercule to breakfast. 
It was a very wet day, which was 
@ pity, and it was also a very wet 
breakfast ; for we had quantities of 
champagne and sherry instead of 
tea, which the gentlemen preferred. 
The Emperor was not there, but 
his eldest daughter, who is not pretty, 
was in Prince Lobanoff’s party. It 
was so wet that we did not stay to 
watch the regatta, but went to Peter- 
hoff, where we found the Beatrice. 
Prince Lobanoff sent us off to her 
in a 16-oar boat. We were all invited 
to dine with the Emperor, and all 
our party except B. and myself went. 
There were eighty people to dinner, 
and Mamma, Aunt Fortescue, and 
Aunt Barnard were the only ladies 
present. They said the gentlemen 
behaved very well, as the Emperor 
was there, and he is a very stern 
man. Prince Lobanoff sent B. and 
I a lot of lovely sweetmeats on gold 
dishes, which he said we might keep. 

“June 25th. Papa and Uncle 
Barnard went to St Petersburg; 
Count Aperaxine came on board and 
offered to take us on shore, where we 
fell in with Prince Kotchchoubei on 
the pier, who was waiting to take us 
to the Palace in a carriage-and-four 
belonging to the Emperor. The 
palace is very beautiful ; the Emperor 
keeps all his suite there, but he him- 
self lives in a cottage in the garden. 
We then drove to the military parade- 
ground where the Emperor was to 
review the troops. The Imperial 
Guard looked very smart in white 
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uniforms. Prince Kotchchoubei then 
took us to the pavilion where all the 
English guests were assembled, and 
we were joined by Papa and Uncle 
Barnard. Prince Kotchchoubei intro- 
duced us to the Emperor; the 
ladies curtsied and the gentlemen 
bowed. The band of the Imperial 
Guard then played the English and 
Russian national anthems, after which 
the troops marched past. B. and I 
liked the Cossacks best; we could 
scarcely tell the difference between 
the men and the ponies, they were 
all so shaggy.” 

The most important event in the 
regatta festivities took place on 30th 
June, when twelve yachts competed 
in the great race for the Emperor’s 
Gold Cup. With the exception of 
his two daughters, the ladies of Sir 
Walter’s party were not regatta- 
minded, and they gratefully accepted 
the invitation of Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, the British Minister, to 
accompany him to Moscow for a 
few days. Miss Bessie describes the 
race. “June 29th. Papa, B. and I 
went to Cronstadt, having left Uncle 
Fortescue, Uncle Barnard and Uncle 
Fitz in St Petersburg. Papa sailed 
in the race, not because he thought 
he had any chance of winning it, 
but to please the Russians. June 
30th—Took our stations early in the 
morning and started at ten o’clock. 
The Claymore had the best start; we 
got along well enough until the wind 
headed us. The Georgian passed us, 
as did the Queen Victoria, the 
Emperor’s yacht. I think I never 
saw the Beatrice sail worse, and she 
came in last. The yachts passed 
the flagship in the following order: 
1. Claymore, 2. Queen Victoria. 3. 
Georgian. We gave the Claymore, 
who wins the Emperor’s Cup, three 
cheers.”’ 
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Sir Walter, perhaps nettled by the 
poor sailing qualities displayed by 
the Beatrice, determined to show 
the world at large that at any rate 
her cuisine, in charge of a French 
chef, was of the first order, and on 
8th July gave a farewell dinner-party 
on board. According to Miss Bessie 
there was a very distinguished gather. 
ing. ‘“‘At about four o’clock the 
guests began to arrive: Prince 
Lobanoff and Prince Kotchchoubei 
arrived first; then came Prince and 
Princess Bariatinsky, followed soon 
after by Prince Trubetscoy. Count 
Paul Bobrinsky brought Monsieur and 
Madame Robespierre. Lastly came a 
dear old gentleman, Count Nesselrode; 
he is a very distinguished man and 
was a friend of the great Napoleon. § 
He was also a great favourite of the 
Emperor Alexander, but does not get 
on so well with the present Emperor, 
who seems to be rather interfering. 
The dinner lasted three hours and af 
great deal of wine was drunk, especi- 


ally by the visitors, who seem to be f- 


very thirsty sort of people. Dally, 
who usually listens to every word, 
said that the only person he could 
understand was Papa, as everyone 
else talked French. Papa, of course, 
does not speak any language but 
his own, nor would he think of 
doing so.” 

Reactions on board next morning 
were varied and mostly unfavour 
able. Dally, on assessing cellar losses, 
rather sourly intimated to Miss Bessie 
that ‘‘ Roosian Princes and suchlike” 
had a larger liquid storage capacity 
than English landed gentry, which 
was saying a good deal. Miss Bessie 
later heard him ordering ’Enry, the 
under-steward, who was marshalling 
the empty bottles, to “shy they 
dead Roosians overboard.” Uncle 
Barnard was not his usual self and 
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was suffering from what he described 
in 8 somewhat mixed metaphor as 
“a hamstrung head.” Sir Walter, 
who was not subject to this type of 
complex, had nevertheless to pay 
forfeit with his feet, and developed 
a sharp attack of gout. During 
these bouts, Sir Walter usually 
succeeded in making everyone with 
whom he came in contact as un- 
comfortable as himself. Miss Bessie 
wites: “July 9th. Such a to-do 
today whilst Uncle Fitz was reading 
morning prayers. There was a nasty 
swell and we found it difficult some- 
times to keep on our feet. Uncle 
Fitz had just got to ‘ Deliver us from 
evil,’ in the Lord’s prayer, when the 
lage Family Bible fell off the table 
on to Papa’s bad foot. It must have 
hurt poor Papa very much, for he 
made dreadful noises sounding like 
Amens, so Uncle Fitz had to stop. 
Dally said afterwards that it was 
tempting Providence and Papa, when 
he had gout, to read prayers on a 
choppy day. Some time after prayers 
we heard a lot of popping noises 
astern, and we could see a lot of little 
blak dots in the water. Uncle 
Fortescue thought they were seals, 
and fired some shots from a rifle at 





them, but did not hit any. I knew 
what they were, as I heard Dally 
telling Henry to throw the ‘dead 

Roosians overboard,’ so was able to 
chaff Uncle Fortescue.” 

On the next day the Ambassador, 
‘ir Hamilton Seymour, a friend of 
Sir Walter’s from Eton days, called 
0 say good-bye. He was accom- 
panied by Prince Menschikoff, who 
brought a farewell message from the 
Emperor. The visit was of no 
patticular significance to those con- 
‘med at the time, but in the light 
of after events it is of passing interest. 
€ ‘iron curtain’ was no myth 

















even in 1852, and events in Russia 
were moving to their logical con- 
clusion under cover of a maze of 
camouflage of which the Cronstadt 
Regatta possibly formed part. Sir 
Hamilton Seymour and _ Prince 
Menschikoff were both to be in the 
news in the near future and under 
very different circumstances. It was 
the visit of Prince Menschikoff to 
see another ‘sick man’ at Constan- 
tinople in February 1853 which 
caused the Emperor Nicholas, in a 
burst of unwonted confidence, to warn 
Sir Hamilton Seymour that the patient 
was on the point of dissolution unless 
remedial measures were adopted. 
And this culminated in the blood 
and tears of the Crimean War. Miss 
Bessie makes a brief allusion to the 
visit: “July 10th. Sir Hamilton 
Seymour and Prince Menschikoff 
arrived in the Imperial barge to say 
good-bye to Papa and Mamma. 
Prince Menschikoff sailed in the 
Queen Victoria in the great race and 
thought she should have won. The 
Emperor said he was glad she had 
not done so, as his gold cup was won 
by a subject of our Queen Victoria. 
Mamma thought this was a very 
nicely turned compliment. Papa was 
still very seedy and saw Sir Hamilton 
in his cabin; Papa said he could 
not be bothered with any more Princes, 
which was not such a good compliment. 
The gentlemen did not stay very long as 
they are very busy; Prince Menschi- 
koff invited us to a farewell breakfast 
on the steamer Hercule tomorrow, 
which he is giving for the Emperor, 
to everyone who took part in the 
regatta. All of us are going except, 
of course, poor Papa.” 

The competing yachts were due to 
leave on llth July, and the farewell 
breakfast seems to have been even 
‘wetter’ than the previous one on 
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board the royal steamer. Members 
of the yachts’ crews were also 
regally entertained by their opposite 
numbers in the MHercule, which 
possibly had some bearing on the 
awkward mix-up that occurred 
when leaving harbour. Hilarity and 
bonhomie were universal, and Miss 
Bessie was almost at a loss adequately 
to describe the thrills that took 
place. ‘“‘Our last day,” she says, 
“was too comical and exciting for 
words; all the gentlemen except 
Papa and Dally (bracketed, no doubt, 
for the purposes of the journal), and 
even the seamen, came from the 
Beatrice. Papa would not have 
enjoyed it much as his temper was 
not very good yesterday, and today 
we were met by Prince Menschikoff 
and four other Princes. We sat 
down to breakfast at eleven o’clock 
in the saloon. Everything was served 
on gold plates; there was a huge 
hissing silver samovar of tea which 
no one seemed to drink except B. 
and myself, so it must have been 
meant as an ornament. Everyone 
else drank champagne, which the 
gentlemen said was too sweet; they 
drank a good deal of it all the same. 
B. ate too much caviare and felt 
seedy afterwards. After breakfast, 
we were garlanded with roses from 
the Emperor’s gardens at Czarskée- 
seloe, and Prince Menschikoff proposed 
the healths of our Queen and his 
Emperor. When we got on deck, 
the Russian gentlemen made the 
ladies dance a ring-of-roses, and Count 
Bobrinsky made _ horrible noises 
through a speaking-trumpet, pretend- 
ing to be a Cossack trumpeter sound- 
ing the charge. The gentlemen became 
funnier and funnier, and it was three 
o’clock when we got into our dinghy. 
The fun was not over even then, for 
who should we see but M. Perron 
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with a garland of roses, seated in the 
stern, holding the tiller and behaving 
in the oddest way. B. and I thought 
it very funny, but Mamma was not 
amused.” 

The trouble which occurred op 
leaving harbour arose from the 
truculence of the Skipper of the 
Claymore. Inflated with his success 
in carrying off the Emperor’s Gold 
Cup, in a fit of post-prandial exuber. 
ance he laid a bet with Mr Dove 
that the Claymore would be first 
away and would continue to main. 
tain her place against all comers. 
Mr Dove, who was still sore at the 
Beatrice having come in last, deter. 
mined that she should at any rate 
be out first, and devil take the hind- 
most. Mr Dove was certainly first 
off the mark, but, as Miss Bessie 
explains, the manceuvre did not run 
strictly according to plan and caused 
a good deal of confusion. “Mr 
Dove was in a great bustle to be 
off,” she writes, ‘“‘and there was a 
terrific hullabaloo, avast here and 
belay there. It was blowing hard 
from the westward, and we found 
we were dragging our anchor and 
had got foul of the Georgian astern 
of us; we were going astern fast 
and drifting on a large merchant 
schooner. There was an awful row 
going on between Mr Dove and Mr 
Jonas (the Mate), and in the middle 
of it an old tub of a ferry-boat looked 
as if she was coming right into ws, 
but she just managed to go between 
us and the schooner; had she been 
five minutes sooner she would not 











have had room to pass, as we were 
close to the schooner, whose _jib- 
boom was swinging over our ster. 
The men somehow managed to let 
go another anchor, much to M 
Dove’s annoyance. It was half-past 
six before we got under weigh, undet 
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three - reefed mainsail, bonnet off, 
a reef down in the foresail, bonnet 
off the staysail and storm jib. When 
we got well into the fairway we 
found that we were ahead of all the 
yachts, with the Claymore coming 
up some way behind. Mr Dove was 
very pleased and seemed to have 
quite made up his row with Mr Jonas. 
lam afraid, however, he had another 
row with Papa in his cabin, as he did 
not look very pleased when he came 
on deck again.” 

A day or two at sea seems to have 
put Sir Walter on his legs again and 
a more cheerful atmosphere pre- 
vailed. Sir Walter, in fact, was in 
high spirits; for he had just heard 
from his son Walter junior, who had 
lately left Sandhurst, saying that 
he had been appointed to a cornetcy 
in the ‘ Blues.’ Even more exciting 
was the news that Walter junior had 
arrived at Copenhagen with Sir Henry 
Wynne, with whom he was staying 
at the Embassy. A return visit to 
Copenhagen to pick up Walter was 
obviously indicated. Dally’s tactful 
reminder that the cellar was some- 
what depleted was an additional 
incentive. 

The turbulent backwash of the 
Peterhoff narrows had receded and 
the Beatrice drifted over calm seas 
to her anchorage in Copenhagen 
harbour. Miss Bessie and Miss B. 
were off their heads with excitement 
at the prospect of meeting their 
brother, and wondered if whiskers, 
like mushrooms, would spring up in 
4 night on a newly fledged House- 
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hold cavalryman. The journal, with 
its pleasant background of romance, 
is essentially factual: ‘‘ July 17th. 


Wind fair, carried the square-sail all 
day, had a very nice sail and anchored 
in Copenhagen at about four o’clock 
next morning. Such excitement about 





ten o’clock, Sir Henry Wynne and 
dear, dear Walter came on board. 
Walter looked just the same, but 
had not grown any whiskers. B. 
and I hoped that when he kissed us 
we should feel Papa’s nice bristly 
feeling, but I suppose he is still very 
young. Dally went off in a droshky 
to collect Walter’s luggage from the 
Embassy and some cases of wine. 
Sir Hamilton Wynne took B. and 
I for a drive in his carriage to the 
Rosenborg gardens, which are very 
beautiful. The gardens are open to 
the common people, and there were 
a lot of rather dirty little children 
playing about. Suddenly we saw a 
little go-cart, drawn by a goat, which 
was led by a very smart man in 
green-and-gold livery, with another 
one behind. Someone who looked like 
a lady’s-maid or a nurse walked beside 
the cart. Seated in the cart was the 
most beautiful little girl about eight 
years old, wearing a little fur bonnet. 
Sir Henry told us that it was the 
little Princess Alexandra of Denmark; 
she waved to us gaily as she went by.” 

The party, reinforced by Walter 
junior, sailed from Copenhagen on 
20th July; Miss Bessie, strongly 
supported by her brother, expressed 
@ wish to visit “‘ the land of the mid- 
night sun,” and they persuaded Sir 
Walter to put into Christiansand, 
where they found the Claymore 
anchored. A most cordial reunion 
took place which is noted in the 
journal. ‘ Sir James Drummond came 
on board from the Claymore, having 
brought the Emperor’s Cup to show 
us; it is very handsome, made of 
gold and enamel. Papa insisted on 
filling it with champagne in which 
to drink Sir James’s health ; he made 
a little speech and then proposed 
Papa’s health on his recovery and 
Walter’s health on getting his com- 
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mission.” Miss Bessie thought the 
hospitality to be rather one-sided, 
and her opinion was apparently shared 
by Dally; for she adds: “ Dally 
thought it was rather shabby to come 
begging with an empty cup, but he 
was not surprised as they keep a very 
poor table on the Claymore he said, 
and only think of racing.” Dally 
on occasions showed himself to be 
something of a realist. 

Time was limited, for Walter 
junior had to join his regiment early 
in August; but the ladies were able 
to visit the Hardanger Fiord and 
were much impressed with its beauty, 
while the gentlemen had some good 
salmon fishing in the Torrisdad River. 
Walter junior, although an excellent 
horseman in the cavalry style, did 
not distinguish himself as a jehu, 
and came to grief driving a pair of 
jibbing horses. Miss Bessie writes : 
“Papa and the three uncles set off 
in three carioles for the Torrisdad 
River. Walter was going to drive 
Mamma, B. and myself, in a carriage 
and pair. When we got into the 
carriage, Walter could not manage 
the horses; one pulled one way and 
the other kicked in the opposite 
direction, and finally both bolted. 
We very nearly capsized and ran 
into a hedge, when luckily the horses 
stopped. Papa and Uncle Fortescue 
caught some beautiful salmon, which 
we had for dinner, prepared as only 
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M. Perron knows how. They yij 
make a nice addition to the meny,” 
Judging by the usual length of ¥, 
Perron’s menus, the addition woul 
seem to have been somewhat super. 
fluous. 

The Beatrice arrived off Yarmouth 
on 30th July, where Walter junior 
disembarked. On the homeward 
journey down-channel the party 
anchored for a night off Spithead, 
for the Queen was reviewing the 
fleet next morning. ‘‘ We had a 
beautiful view,’ Miss Bessie says, 
“and the Victoria and Albert with 
the Queen and the Prince Consort 
on board passed close to us. We 
cheered as they went past; we saw 
the Queen quite clearly, and she 
bowed very graciously.” 

By easy stages the Beatrice pro- 
ceeded to Torquay to take part in 
the August regatta. In her om 
home waters, among lesser fry, she 
in some wise retrieved her reputation. 
She had failed to gain the Emperor 
of Russia’s Cup, but she carried off 
the Fortescue Cup, presented by the 
Lord - Lieutenant of Devon. Miss 
Bessie concludes her journal in 4 
very cheerful vein. ‘‘ We were all 
delighted,” she says, “ particularly, 
of course, Aunt Fortescue, at winning 
the Fortescue Cup, which made 4 
very happy ending to our trip to 
St Petersburg and the Cronstadt 
Regatta.” 
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THE DUKE OF YORK’S COLUMN. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL ALFRED H. BURNE, D.S.O. 


Ar the bottom of Lower Regent 

Street, on the finest site in London, 
stands the third loftiest column in 
the Metropolis. The figure at its 
summit turns its back with apparent 
disdain on the busy throng and gazes 
out vacantly over St James’s Park. 
There is nothing on the column 
to explain its raison d’étre—not a 
single word to give the name of the 
figure that crowns it. Opinion among 
the populace seems divided. Dominion 
troops in London during the war 
were convinced that the column was 
raised to the memory of the Duke 
of Wellington. Others, a trifle better 
informed, assert that it is to “a 
Duke of York’’; to which one 
they are not certain, but obviously 
not to the present King. Some, 
even better informed, will tell you 
that it was the Duke of York who, 
in the words of a Victorian paper, 
“was chiefly known in association 
with the large amount of his debts 
and the Clarke- Wardle scandal.” 
They may add, in confirmation of 
their story, that the wire projecting 
from the head of the figure is a file 
for his unpaid bills. 

Who, then, it may well be asked, 
was responsible for raising this mon- 
strosity to a nincompoop? When 
it is discovered that the prime mover 
was no less a personage than the 
Duke of Wellington, and that over 


pees was raised by public sub- 


“ription for the monument, we of 
the present generation will do well 
t© pause before we condemn our 
ancestors of Georgian days as com- 





plete dolts. After all, they did defeat 
Napoleon ! 

The truth is that Frederick, Duke 
of York, second son of George III. 
and Commander -in-Chief of the 
British Army for thirty years, was 
@ great man in his own right. He 
obtained a quite extraordinary hold 
on the affections of the army; he 
was known variously as the Idol of 
the Army, or the Soldier’s Friend. 
Even before his body had been placed 
in its coffin the Officers of the Artillery 
Headquarters at Woolwich had resolved 
unanimously to initiate or subscribe to 
a fund to provide for a fitting memorial. 
His reputation as an administrator 
was in after years endorsed by Sir 
John Fortescue, who declared in 
unequivocal terms that he was “ the 
best Commander-in-Chief the Army 
ever had,” and although his prowess 
as @ commander in the field was not 
thought much of, recent research 
has shown—largely from his private 
letters to the King written during 
the Flanders campaign—that he was 
no mean general; at the beginning 
of the War of the French Revolution 
in 1793 he was probably the best 
available. But it is not my purpose 
to assess his status as a general; it 
is of his memorial that I write, merely 
stressing that he was one of the big 
men of his generation—and there 
were giants in those days—fully 
worthy of a notable memorial. 
Details of the steps by which it came 
into being are recorded in the Minutes 
Book of the Memorial Committee— 
‘lost’ for many years and eventually 
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found in the strong-room at Messrs 
Cox, the famous army agents. From 
it and from the file preserved in the 
Ministry of Works, dating from 1831 
to 1887, it is possible to reconstruct 
the story from its very beginning. 
It is a curious tale, not entirely devoid 
of humour. 


Frederick Duke of York died on 
5th January 1827 after a painful 
illness heroically borne. The United 
Service Club was even more prompt 
than the Royal Artillery Mess; for 
on the day after his death they 
resolved to subscribe for a marble 
statue to the Duke. (It stands in 
the most prominent place in the 
club on the great staircase.) Eight 
days later a notice of a public meeting 
appeared in ‘The Courier,’ and on 
26th February this meeting was held 
at the Freemasons’ Arms. The Duke 
of Wellington was voted by acclama- 
tion to the chair. The first proposal 
was that the memorial should take 
the form of a “colossal equestrian 
statue in front of the Horse Guards,” 
a subscription list was opened, and it 
was resolved to keep it open for two 
years in order to allow soldiers stationed 
in all parts of the world an opportunity 
to subscribe. It is recorded that 
every single man in the army did 
subscribe. If this be strictly true 
there must have been some degree 
of moral suasion; but if so, it is 
sufficiently remarkable that such a 
course should even be contemplated ; 
for it could not happen with an 
unpopular officer, however great the 
moral suasion. 

A small committee, presided over 
by the Duke of Wellington, settled 
down to thrash out details. They 
went about their work in a thorough 
way, quite in keeping with the character 
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of the Iron Duke. By July of the 
following year it was decided, op 
whose initiative it does not transpire, 
that the memorial should take the 
form of a column, “similar or nearly 
similar to Trajan’s at Rome,” and 
the nine most eminent “ artists” 
(architects) of the day were invited 
to submit designs. On I1lth July 
seven of them, including Nash and 
Benjamin Wyatt, attended a meeting 
of the committee, when Wellington 
explained to them what was required. 
They went away to evolve their 
designs. Nash, who was then at the 
height of his fame, evidently felt 
himself in a sufficiently strong posi. 
tion to take a line of his own; for 
when they all reassembled on 8th 
August with their designs, he pre. 
sented two, one in the prescribed 
form and the other in a form that 
might be expected from John Nash— 
a ‘“fagade,” which he proposed 
should be placed “as an arch over 
the entrance to the Horse Guards.” 
Such was his prestige that the com- 
mittee paid serious heed to his alter- 
native plan, and five days later all 
the competitors were asked to submit 
designs for an ornamental arch at 
the Horse Guards. Six of them, 
including Benjamin Wyatt, sub 
mitted designs. And there for 4 
whole year the matter remained. 
One of the competitors, Sir Jom 
Soane, presented with his drawings 4 
cheque for £1000 towards the fund, 
with the proviso that the memorial 
included a statue. Such an action 
had the aspect of a bribe, and most 
committees would have fought shy 
of accepting it; but this committe 
had no qualms in the matter; th 
money was accepted and promptly 
paid into the fund: the design ws 
rejected. Here, no doubt, we cal 
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detect the influence of the stern old 
Duke of Wellington. Indeed his 
influence is plain throughout: the 
Minutes frequently mention that the 
Duke directed the Secretary how 
he should reply to various letters, 
and sometimes he drafted the replies 
himself. 

Meanwhile, in August 1829 the 
committee had called for designs 
for the “‘ colossal statue,’’ which was 
to be a bronze pedestrian figure of 
the Duke. 

Another year elapsed, and then 
on 17th December 1830 an important 
meeting was held at which the design 
for a statue by Richard Westmacott 
was accepted at a cost not to exceed 
£4000, and Wyatt’s plans for a 
column of Peterhead granite was 
accepted at a cost that was not 
to exceed sixteen thousand seven 
hundred and twelve pounds, five 
shillings and one halfpenny. The 
precision of this assessment must be 
considered an actuarial achievement. 
But alas, the best calculations some- 
times ‘gang agley’: one of the 
unsuccessful competitors (not the 
unfortunate Soane) applied for his 
out-of-pocket expenses in construct- 
ing his model, and the committee 
(after gravely impressing him with 
the unprecedented nature of his 
claim) directed him to put in for 
the amount and in due course paid 
it The members of this historic 
committee meeting may be recorded. 
They were: The Duke of Wellington 
(m the chair), the Earl of Rosslyn, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Farn- 
borough, the Right Hon. Charles 
Arbuthnot and General Maitland 
(secretary). On them rests the 
responsibility for the Duke of York’s 
Column. 

Before the work could be put in 


hand the Office of Woods and Forests 
required that the owners of the 
ground should give their consent. 
And now arose a difficulty that 
dogged the history of the column 
for upwards of half a century. It 
was discovered, when a plan could 
be obtained, that about four-fifths 
of the column would be in St James’s 
Park and the remaining fifth on the 
site of the demolished Carlton House. 
To be on the safe side all the house- 
owners on “ Carlton Gardens Square ”’ 
and Carlton Terrace were asked to 
give their consent. Thirteen house- 
owners (including the Athenzum) 
gave their consent, but twelve (in- 
cluding the once enthusiastic United 
Service Club) did not trouble to 
reply. It was not until 12th April 
1831 that the Board of Woods and 
Forests gave its consent, and Wyatt 
was not given the order to start 
work till 4th February of the follow- 
ing year. 

Meanwhile Nash had constructed 
what are now known as the Duke 
of York’s Steps, with iron railings 
and gateways marking the dividing 
line between the Park and “the 
parish’ (of St James). In all proba- 
bility the delay in starting the column 
was due to delay in the completion 
of the steps. 

Exactly twelve months after 
commencement the column was 
completed. But again delay ensued ; 
for, to the chagrin of the committee, 
Westmacott had not finished the 
statue. In the course of the work 
one of the labourers had been blinded 
by an accident; the committee 
granted him the sum of ten pounds, 
later increased to a pension of one 
shilling per day. 

It was not till April 1834 that 
Westmacott completed his work, by 
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which time it had been decided by 
the King that the statue should face 
south over the Park. To be precise, 
the Duke’s gaze is directed south-east, 
straight towards the Horse Guards— 
his spiritual home for thirty years 
—and it is reasonable to suppose 
that this stance was no mere 
coincidence. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of 
8th April a great concourse of people 
assembled at the foot of the column. 
The original scaffolding, which had 
been dismantled, was re-erected for 
the occasion (at a cost of £200). The 
statue, measuring thirteen feet nine 
inches in height and weighing nearly 
eight tons, lay on a great wagon, 
with oilcloths wound round its waist, 
to which ropes were attached. At 
11 a.m. the workmen began to hoist 
it, but so slow and cautious was the 
progress that one hour later it was 
scarcely ten feet from the ground. 
However, the speed of hoist must 
have improved; for the statue was 
at the top and fixed on its pedestal 
before dark. The total height of the 
column with statue is one hundred 
and thirty-seven feet, nine inches, 
and the spiral staircase contains one 
hundred and sixty-nine steps. 

A word now about finance and 
upkeep. Before the work was started 
@ sum of £23,225 had been collected. 
After all expenses had been paid, 
@ keeper was engaged at two shillings 
per day. He was to be “a meri- 
torious serjeant on the pension of the 
Grenadiers,” the Duke’s old regi- 
ment. One, William Smith, was 
appointed keeper; but it was soon 
found that he required an assistant 





owing to the unruly crowds thaj 
wished to ascend this new wonder, 
So an assistant, Thomas Taylor, was 
appointed at one shilling and sixpence 
per day, and it is interesting to note 
that when the blind pensioner died— 
in 1850—his pension was added t 
the salaries of these two keepers, 
The column was open from 12 noon 
to 4 p.m. daily, and parties of twelve 
at a time were allowed to ascend, 
one keeper always being at the top 
and the other at the foot during 
these hours. The fee was one shilling 
per person, an extraordinarily large 
one for those days. The proceeds 
were paid into the fund, which, 
together with the dividend on its 
investments, paid the two keepers 
and the blind pensioner in addition, 
and managed to keep solvent. Thus, 
not @ penny was required or received 
from public funds. 

In 1844 the advisability of adding 
a lightning conductor was mooted, 
and considerable difference of opinion 
on the subject was evinced, one 
objector arguing that the conductor 
might actually attract the lightning, 
adding unanswerably that Trajan’s 
statue had stood for two thousand 
years without being struck. His 
opposition was overborne and 4 
conductor was duly inserted into 
the back of the head, where it still 
remains—hence the rude jest about 
the Duke’s unpaid bills. 

For the next sixteen years the 
committee continued to sit at inter- 
vals, the Duke of Wellington dutifully 
presiding at all the meetings up t# 
the year before his death. The 
Minutes Book then closed, and it is 





1 The actual shaft of the Trajan Column is only eighty-eight feet. The fact that the 
committee never specified the exact dimensions, but always referred to Trajan’s Column, suggests 
that they were not aware of its dimensions—nor, apparently, was Wyatt! 
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a strong presumption that the other 
members of the committee were 
merely waiting for the old Duke’s 
demise before discontinuing their 
proceedings. But the final meeting 
was an interesting one. General 
Maitland, the Secretary, had died 
in 1848, and apparently no one had 
been appointed in his place; for all 
the members of the committee signed 
the Minutes on this occasion, and 
thus we possess four interesting auto- 
graphs: The Duke of Wellington, 
Lieut.-General Sir Willoughby Gordon 
(Secretary to the Duke of York at 
the time of the Mrs Clarke scandal), 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset (Secretary to 
the Duke of Wellington and after- 
wards Lord Raglan of Crimean fame), 
and R. H. Cox, Esquire, of Cox & 
Company, the Army agents, who 
had recently been co-opted on the 
committee. These four were also 
the trustees for the fund. 

One entry in the Minutes at this 
meeting is as follows: ‘“* Resolved 
that, in accordance with the expres- 
sion of the Coroner’s inquest on the 
body of the unfortunate lunatic who 
precipitated himself from the top of 
the column, that some defence should 
be constructed to prevent the recur- 
rence of such instances, the com- 
mittee have thought fit to direct 
that an additional fence should be 
constructed upon the present iron 
tailings, and which has been 
accordingly done at an expense of 
£7, 17s. 6d.” 

This “‘ fence’ evidently curved in- 
wards, giving the railings the 


appearance from the ground of a 
tage—as we shall see presently. The 
significance of this entry is the illus- 
tration it affords of how stories get 
exaggerated and distorted with the 
lapse of time. 


The present story, 
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as I have heard it, is that “some 
years ago”’ the column was closed be- 
cause of the number of suicides from 
the top. As far as I can gather, 
only one suicide occurred, and that 
was in 1850. 

And now comes a gap in the 
history of the column—a gap that 
was to cause infinite trouble in later 
years. The file from the Ministry 
of Works takes up the story in 1865. 
By this time all four trustees were 
dead and Henry (the son of R. H.) 
Cox suggested that the Memorial 
Fund, lodged with Cox & Company, 
be transferred to the Commissioners 
of Works. At this time it amounted 
to £2440, and the two original keepers 
were still alive and functioning. The 
solicitor to the Commissioners was 
accordingly consulted, and he recom- 
mended that the fund be transferred 
to the Board; but nothing was 
done about it. 

The matter lay dormant for another 
sixteen years. In 1881 the question 
of transfer again came up. This 
time a Mr Spottiswoode was informed 
that Cox & Company were the 
trustees, but on approaching them he 
was informed bleakly by Henry Cox 
that “‘ there is no trust deed and no 
trustees living, and the Board of 
Works has declined to act in the 
matter.” This, no doubt, refers to 
the correspondence in 1865. On this 
Spottiswoode wrote that “it seems 
that the monument in question has, 
by lapse of time, become a sort 
of no-man’s-land’’—and in that 
‘no-man’s-land’ he was content to 
leave it. 

Two years later, however, the 
assassination of a policeman in Man- 
chester brought the matter up again. 
It was the beginning of the Fenian 
outrages, and the police reported to 
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the Office of Works that the door of 
the monument was so decayed that 
a charge of dynamite could easily 
be inserted and the whole column 
demolished. The question now arose 
in some earnest, whose duty was it 
to repair the door. The Office of 
Woods and Forests tried to shuffle 
out of it, representing hopefully that 
“as the Column is practically within 
the Park gates and as there appears 
to have been until recently a keeper 
for the Column who admitted persons 
to ascend it through the doorway 
which is inside the Park, Mr Gore 
considers that the gate is in the charge 
of the Commissioners of Works.” 
The matter was again referred to 
Mr Henry Cox, who wrote to his 
nephew, “‘ Freddy ” Cox, denying that 
he was a trustee and stating that he 
had handed over the keys “to the 
authorities.”” Once more the matter 
lapsed, and the column might still 
be in ‘no-man’s-land’ had not a 
cab-driver one night in November 
1885 reported to the police that a 
piece of granite had fallen from the 
top. The police set about discover- 
ing who was responsible for the 
upkeep of the monument, but the 
Office of Works, Office of Woods 
and Forests, and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works each in turn washed 
their hands of it. The Home Office 
was thus brought into it, and re- 
quested that a surveyor should 
ascend the column and inspect the 
damage—if there was any, none 
being visible from the ground-level. 
More trouble: the key could not 
be traced. 

More correspondence ensued, and 
in January 1886 the Home Secretary 
ordered that the door be broken 
open and the Board’s surveyor in- 
spect the damage. On the 20th 
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January the surveyor carried oy 
his inspection and produced his report, 
He complained that the top portion 
of the ascent was “difficult an 
dangerous owing to the accumulation 
of pigeon manure,” that the door a 
the top was open and wedged in 
position “‘for the same reason.” Hp 
found that the railings, having lost al] 
their paint, had corroded the granite 
and required repair. 

On receipt of this report Sir Richard 
Cross suggested that an Act of Parlia. 
ment should be passed, vesting the 
monument in the First Commissioner 
of Works and that ‘the hideow 
cage at the top of the monument 
should be removed.’ Meanwhile, on 
22nd January Henry Cox had written 
another unhelpful letter to the Home 
Secretary, denying knowledge o 
responsibility, but at long last dis. 
closing that his firm possessed a box 
containing the Minutes of the com: 
mittee, ‘‘ probably deposited by the 
Adjutant-General’s Department on the 
death of Mr O’Neil who had the 
management of the account.” 

Another curious pause ensued, and 
it was not till March 1887 that the 
subject was taken up again. This 
time it was proposed that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works should take 
charge of the monument. But the 
Board did not appreciate the idea 
and wrote a number of uneasy, evasive 
letters setting out various reasons why 
they should not be saddled with the 
unwanted “‘ cuckoo.” 

And still the ownership of the 
column remained a mystery, evel 
though in May the Treasury, who 
had now come into the controversy, 
had obtained possession of the old 
Minute Book from Cox & Company. 
However, an appreciable step forward 
was taken on 20th May when M 
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Brickdale, counsel for the Office of 
Works, made a series of suggestions. 
They were that Mr Cox should hand 
over “such ownership as he had” 
to the Commissioners of Works, that 
he should hand over the funds to 
the Treasury to go towards the 
reduction of the National Debt, that 
he should then get a letter of In- 
demnity, and finally that the First 
Commissioner of Works should take 
over the monument for the public. 
Correspondence on these lines con- 
tinued through the summer, and 
at last, on 8th November 1887, the 
Deed of Transfer was executed by 
the First Commissioner. The sum 
of £2440, 5s. ld. in three per cent 
stock was handed over to _ the 
Treasury. Finally on 25th November 
the box of documents was taken 


over from Mr Cox and deposited in 
“C” Press, pigeon-hole Number 3, 
at the Office of Works. 

It seems to emerge from the above 
that some time between 1867 and 
1883 the column was closed, probably 
on the death of the two keepers 
and while Mr R. H. Cox senior was 
still alive; and that Cox, being the 
sole surviving trustee, took it upon 
himself to lock up the documents 
in his own strong-room—and also to 
lock up the column. If he could only 
have realised the trouble his action 
would give! 

But these are mere conjectures, 
There must be people still living 
who can remember the closing of 
the column; and perhaps “ Pigeon- 
hole Number 3”’ still contains the 
answer. 
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BY EBROCK VALDROSS. 


Durine the years that she was 
with us Hawa always answered readily 
when addressed as “‘ Loafer,”’ although 
she understood quite well what a 
loafer was; but nobody who took 
more than a casual glance at her 
could mistake her for anything but 
@ very active young woman, and she 
was fully conscious of it. I even 
heard her explaining her English 
nickname to other African women 
and joining with them in the peals 
of hearty laughter that proved their 
appreciation of the joke. Few West 
African women are deficient in their 
sense of the ridiculous. 

Her status in our establishment 
at Koforidua was perhaps somewhat 
irregular. My servants spoke of her 
usually as ‘“‘Waddeley him wife,” 
the Waddeley in question being my 
excellent batman, Second Class Con- 
stable Seidu Zaberma of the Escort 
Police; but Seidu himself spoke of 
her as Hawa, and usually addressed 
her as “‘ Loafer.”” I cannot remember 
him ever speaking of her as his wife, 
and in fact she fell somewhat short 
of that; she was just one in the 
long series of young women of different 
African races that shared Seidu’s pay 
and fortunes during the twelve years 
that he was with me. 

Our first meeting, something more 
than twenty-five years ago, was at 
a moment of considerable stress and 
danger. I was returning to my 
headquarters at Koforidua from a 
tour of inspection that had taken 
me as far as Keta—on ‘the frontier 
of German Togoland—and on the 
last night of my homeward journey 





had stayed the night at the little 
Rest House at Okrakwadjoe village, 
After breakfast next morning, when 
my escort and carriers had already 
left for Koforidua, I walked up the 
village street to see a goldsmith who 
needed a reminder about the renewal 
of his Goldsmith’s-Hawker’s Licence. 
I found him at his workshop, and I] 
had been talking for five minutes 
with him and his apprentices when 
from the top of the street there came 
a sudden hullabaloo, rising in a 
rapid crescendo to a tumult of shouts, 
yells, and screams. 

Whatever it was that was going 
on, the noise seemed to be coming 
towards us. As I stepped out of 
the workshop—even before I had 
begun to realise what was happening 
—I heard the master goldsmith slam 
the heavy door behind me and shoot 
the big iron bolts that secured it 
inside. He, it seemed, intended to 
take no unnecessary risks. 

I had an uncomfortable moment. 
Through my mind cascaded a whole 
series of guesses about the nature of 
the danger with which, in a few 
seconds, I should have to cope. I 
was unarmed, carrying only a light 
rattan walking-stick; and I was 
uncomfortably conscious that the 
villagers of Okrakwadjoe would be 
expecting me to give a good exhibi- 
tion of how their police officer visitor 
shaped up to the white man’s burden. 

From the very top of the street, 
perhaps about a hundred and fifty 
yards from where I was standing, 
there was a sudden stampede. Men, 
women, and children came rushing, 
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in a flurry of red dust, down the 
street towards me. A hurried glance 
behind me showed my batman, Con- 
stable Seidu Zaberma, coming to 
jom me as fast as he could run; 
but he, like me, was unarmed. The 
sergeant and the constables of my 
escort had rifles and side-arms, but 
they must by that time be a mile 
or more away, and would be very 
unlikely to hear the uproar. 

From among the babel of shouts 
and yells in a variety of native tongues 
I could now distinguish the words, 
“Killed him,” “‘ killed all of them,” 
“He will kill me. He will kill me’”’; 
so | gathered it was not a sudden 
tribal riot or affray that had broken 
out. It might be a leopard, or perhaps 
even a mad dog. Then, while I was 
still wondering, I saw a nearly naked 
man walk out of the gate of a com- 
pound at the end of the village street 
—a rather undersized, middle-aged 
man, dressed only in the short, red 
drawers that most of the natives 
wear under their cover-cloths. He 
was flourishing a heavy square-ended 
matchet and was shouting, in a 
language that I did not understand, 
what sounded like challenges and 
abuse. 

As he halted for a moment to 
watch the score or more villagers 
that were stampeding towards me, 
& young woman ran out of the front 
door of a neighbouring house and 
stood still, looking down the street. 
Then, turning suddenly and seeing 
the armed man within a pace or 
two, she shrieked aloud in her surprise 
and terror. 

He swung round instantly and 
struck with his matchet at her head. 
As she fell I saw that she was carry- 
ing a young baby, looped in the back 
of her cover-cloth. She fell on her 
face, and the baby—-still belted in 








against her back—was at the murderer’s 
mercy. Without hurry, and in no way 
deterred by my shout to him when 
I saw what he was about, he chopped 
off the baby’s head cleanly with one 
powerful stroke of his matchet. 

I found myself saying ‘‘ Come along, 
Seidu,’’ to Constable Seidu Zaberma, 
who had just reached me; then he 
and I were charging up the street 
towards the murderer. We had run 
only a few paces when I noticed with 
pleased surprise that one of the 
villagers was running with us—a big, 
upstanding young man, dressed in 
European clothing and carrying a 
heavy smooth-bore musket of venerable 
antiquity. The rest of the villagers 
were fast going to earth in houses 
and walled compounds lower down 
the street. 

Prospects were looking none too 
bright to me as we three charged 
up the street towards the killer. 
He was, as I had seen, active and 
completely ruthless. He seemed, too, 
to be fearless, and the young man 
with the musket had said to me as 
he drew level, ‘“‘I cannot shoot him, 
sir; my gun isn’t loaded.” 

The three of us might easily be 
worsted in an attempt to overpower 
a desperate, armed man, who had 
nothing whatever to lose by killing 
a few more people, and until we 
were within ten yards of him he 
stood firmly, looking at us over the 
corpses of his two victims, and looking 
unflinchingly. Then, to my surprise, 
he turned and ran rapidly down 
@ narrow side lane between two 
compounds. 

When we reached the corner he 
was still in view, running at a good 
steady lope. Keeping well together 
the three of us chased him down a 
series of narrow lanes and alleyways, 
but his running was deceptively fast. 
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In the heat of the morning sunshine 
I was beginning to find it hard to 
keep up with Seidu and the young 
man with the musket. We were 
slowly drawing closer, however, and 
we were already within a few paces 
of the killer when, near the very 
outskirts of the village, he swerved 
out of the lane and turned, through 
@ narrow back-door, into a high-walled 
compound. 

I knew Constable Seidu Zaberma 
to be a stout-hearted fellow in almost 
any kind of danger, and the unknown 
volunteer who had joined us certainly 
seemed to be a man of courage, but 
—although only a few paces earlier 
I had found it hard to keep up with 
them in the pursuit—both of them 
seemed to me to hang back for an 
instant as we reached that narrow 
doorway. The honour of being “ first 
man through’’ was, it seemed, to 
be mine ! 

I took a deep breath and made a 
rush for it; for it seemed certain to 
me that the killer would be waiting 
just inside the doorway to strike with 
his matchet. But we had to go in 
after him, and with a real rush one 
might get through and evade his blow. 
As I passed the doorway I was first 
aware that the constable was right on 
my heels—one of us looked like being 
unlucky; and then I was, with 
momentary relief, aware that the man 
we had been pursuing was standing 
with his back to us at the other side of 
the compound. He was hacking with 
his matchet at the head of an old man 
lying prone on the ground. 

The killer turned to face us. Now 
for the first time I could see deadly 
menace in his whole attitude and 
expression. He was evidently going 
to stay and fight it out. He was 
inches shorter and probably as much 
as twenty years older than any of 
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us three, but he was muscular and 
active. As soon as he turned andj 
faced us I saw that his face and 
arms, and most of the front of his 
body, were splashed and smeared 
with fresh blood. He was pant. 
ing from his run, as indeed we all 
were, but he looked fighting fit and 
very dangerous as he stepped over 
his victim and stood staring fixedly 
at me. 

It was an instant after he turned 
towards us that I saw a door opening 
in the wall of the house just behind 
him. Quickly but completely silently 
the door swung inwards, only a pace 
or two from his back. From the 
doorway stepped a short, stoutly 
built young woman, holding in her 
hands a five-foot “ fou-fou stick”— 
the giant hardwood pestle West 
African women use when mashing 
palm-nuts and other foodstuffs. 

The killer crouched slightly, as 
though to be ready to spring forward 
to meet us at our first move, and 
brought his bloodstained weapon 
shoulder high. He cannot have seen 
or heard the young woman behind 
him, and he probably died without 
ever knowing even of her existence. 

Her first blow with that ‘‘ fou-fou 
stick ’’ was one of the fastest that I 
have ever seen struck by any weapon. 
It looked as fast as the lightning 
blow of the paw of an angry cat. 
Behind it was great strength well 
applied, and all the weight of 4 
five-foot hardwood pole wielded like 
a flail. 

Struck on the side of his head 
the man went down with a crash 
and rolled over on the ground. While 
he was still rolling the young woman 
struck another heavy blow, this time 
at the back of his neck. Then, % 
he lay prone and motionless, she 
stared at him for an instant and 
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spoke the first words I ever heard 
from her. 

His obituary was short and to 
the point: “‘ Dan duriwa!” she said, 
and because she was using the Hausa 
epithet for “* Son of a bitch,’’ I realised 
that she was not a woman of the Coast 
tribes, but was from somewhere north 
of Ashanti. 

A glance at the killer showed that 
he was stone dead, and when I turned 
to have a look at the old man he 
had just killed, I found the young 
woman bending over him. Again 
she spoke: ‘“‘ Master; this old man 
be plenty good old man. What for 
that bad man done kill ’um?”’ She 
was speaking the real lingua franca 
of the Coast tribes, and speaking it 
rather well, although such an accom- 
plishment was. unusual for a woman 
of her type—for I now saw that she 
looked like a native of the hinterlands 
of French West Africa, a typical 
“carrier’s woman.” 

It was a few days later, at the 
Coroner’s inquests on the murderer 
and his six victims, that the ‘‘ Loafer ”’ 
won hernickname. When the Registrar 
of the Court asked her if she wanted 
a Hausa or a Moshie interpreter she 
had been properly scornful in her 
reply. ‘*‘ As for me I fit good for tell 
them thing in white-man talk. Englis 
or Frence me I speak ’em all two. 
Moah parlez toulez derr assez bien”’; 
so when her turn came to give evidence 
I put my questions to her in English. 

In reply to the first routine question 
she said that her name was Hawa 
Quagoudugu, and that she was a 
native of Moshie country under French 
Government, but was at present living 
at the village of Okrakwadjoe in the 
Gold Coast Colony. In answer to 
my next question she said, ‘“ What 
for work me I do? Me I be loafer.” 
The District Commissioner — who al- 


ways hated doing a Coroner’s job 
and was at times somewhat can- 
tankerous—snapped, ‘‘ You mean that 
you do no work at all, I suppose?” 
to be met by a wide-eyed stare of 
complete surprise and the distinctly 
enunciated words, “‘Me. You say 
me I no work ‘tall? I done tell 
you I be loafer. Always I work 
plenty.” 

Then as the District Commissioner 
in extreme irritation was saying, 
“ This is a waste of time. The witness 
should speak Moshie,” I had a lucky 
thought and put the question that 
elucidated the matter. My question 
was, “‘You have said you are a 
loafer. Now, what kind of loafer 
are you?”’ and it drew the answer, 
““Me I bake loaf, plenty loaf. Big 
loaf and small, small loaf, all same 
loaf like white man make ’um, me I 
make *um good.” The lady was a 
bread-baker, and was proud of her 
trade. The District Commissioner 
smiled, the Registrar exploded in a 
hearty African guffaw of laughter 
quite unreproved from above, and 
the crowd in the body of the Court 
followed his example so happily that 
he had to cut short his own laugh 
to bellow “ Silence’’ and ‘‘ Order.”’ 

The witness, who at first had 
seemed perplexed at the laughter in 
Court, suddenly broke into a beam- 
ing smile, and as the laughter was 
subsiding added, ‘“‘My kind loafer 
she work plenty too muts always.” 

The rest of her evidence went 
extremely well. She told her story 
splendidly and was impressively truth- 
ful. The spectators in the body of 
the Court were on several occasions 
inclined to applaud her, and that 
inclination had to be repressed by 
the Registrar when she said, with 
a beautiful straightforward frankness, 
“That time I knock ’um for head 
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with them my fou-fou stick I no 
try for knock ’um small. Me I try 
best for knock ’um big proper for 
done finis onetime. Me myself I 
done look ’um he kill them good old 
man Kwarmi Abrokwa that be my 
good friend; and again me myself 
I see he fit plenty for kill them Police 
white man, them Waddeley, and them 
Fanti Schoolmaster, suppose I no 
knock ’um big. Them time me I 
look ’um and I see I done kill ’um 
finis, I no sorry at all. He be bad 
man proper too muts, and before 
me I knock ’um for head he done 
kill plenty good people. What for 
man no go kill ’um, suppose man be 
fit for kill ’um ?”’ 

That was the “ Loafer’’ as I was 


to know her later—logical, clear- 


thinking, and morally and physically 
courageous. 

The young African who had come 
to my assistance with his unloaded 
musket turned out to be a Wesleyan 


Catechist and the schoolmaster of 
the little elementary school in the 
village. He, too, gave his evidence 
dramatically and well. 

He said, ‘‘ But for Madam Hawa’s 
action in striking the murderer down, 
I feel sure that either the Police 
Commissioner or the Police Orderly 
or I, myself—and perhaps all three 
of us—would have been killed or 
maimed before we overcame him. 
He was savage and frightful to see. 
I am sure that by killing him Madam 
Hawa saved us, and perhaps saved 
others too.’’ He was most convincing, 
and his evidence must have carried 
much weight with the jury. I had 
been moved when in answer to a 
question put by a juror he had said, 
“Yes. I was indeed very frightened, 
but I had to help the Police Com- 
missioner and the Orderly to over- 
power the murderer or he might 
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have killed some of my schoolchildren, 
I used to be a Boy Scout. I knew 
it was my duty to do what I could 
to protect my children, for I am 
their schoolmaster. But I will not 
lie and say that I was not frightened.” 
He, like the ‘‘ Loafer,’’ was, at the 
close of the inquiry, congratulated 
by the Court for his courage and 
good citizenship ; and he well deserved 
the praise. 

The story as it emerged was not 
so very unusual; it was just another 
instance of that sudden and reasonless 
homicidal frenzy that, luckily at rare 
intervals, seems to occur among several 
of the West African races. The poor 
devil had been a decent industrious 
smallholder, working a few acres of 
cocoa farm in the hills behind Okrak- 
wadjoe. None of his neighbours had 
ever suspected him of being insane, 
and there was no reason for animus 
against any of the persons he had 
attacked. He had already killed two 
women and a small boy before I first 
saw him that morning. 

The findings at the series of inquests 
were a foregone conclusion; and, as 
I had fully expected, the Coroner's 
jury found that the killing of the 
murderer by Hawa Ouagoudugu was 
justifiable homicide. 

For a few days the “ Loafer ’’ was 
the popular heroine of the town. 
There was a relatively important 
community of her Moshie countrymen 
living in Koforidua Zongo, and the 
Moshie headmen were inclined to 
make much of her. Several times, 
too, I saw her visiting friends in 
our police barracks; for a number 
of my N.C.O.s and constables were, 
it seemed, old acquaintances of hers 
and proud to meet her again now 
that she was a local “nine days 
wonder.” 

Meeting her one morning in the 
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parrack yard I hailed her, “ Bon 
jour, Loafer,’’ and asked when she 
was going back to Okrakwadjoe. 
She told me she was not going to 
return to the village, but proposed 
to hire a baking-oven and set up 
in trade as a “‘ Loafer”’ at Koforidua. 
I suppose it went without saying, 
since she had almost certainly saved 
my life that morning at Okrakwadjoe, 
that I was ready to give her a help- 
ing hand. Meanwhile I would tell 
my cook always to buy our bread 
from her as soon as she began to 
bake. 

It can have been only a few days 
later that, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, she arrived at my bungalow 
carrying a large tray-load of newly 
baked loaves. From that day on- 
wards she was often to be seen about 
my servants’ quarters. 

Within a week I noticed with 
considerable amusement that she 
seemed to have cornered the bread 
trade of the European Residential 
Area. Her bread was the same 
price as that sold by other local 
“Bread Mammies,’’ and, as far as 
I can remember, was not outstand- 
ingly better in any way; but com- 
petition seemed to have died out. 
I suspected that the ‘“ Loafer” 
had intimidated the other “‘ Bread 
Mammies ’? by some means or other : 
a “dirty look ’’ from her was possibly 
enough to do it; for her prowess as 
8 wielder of the ‘‘ fou-fou stick ’’ must 
have been well enough known to all 
of them; but there may have been 
some other explanation. 

It came as no surprise to me when, 
one morning as we were walking 
down to the Police Station, Constable 
Seidu Zaberma said to me, “ Master, 
as for me, I go marry them Bread- 
Mammy Hawa. You ’gree for me 
I bring ’um for live for my house ?”’ 


I was quite willing to agree. Constable 
Seidu’s matrimonial affairs, various 
and hectic as they had been, had 
never caused me any particular worry 
or inconvenience, and my gratitude to 
the “Loafer” made me ready to 
welcome her as a member of our 
household. 

Soon after she came to live with 
Constable Seidu she gave up her 
bakery business and settled down 
to work on the all-day, everyday job 
of general factotum of the household. 
She did much of the marketing for 
cook, cut and carried firewood both 
for my kitchen and for the servants’ 
kitchens, took entire charge of the 
poultry-run and of our small kitchen- 
garden, and made adequate supplies 
of palm-wine for Constable Seidu. 
She was efficiency itself, and, like the 
hard-headed business woman she was, 
collected at once and without fail the 
ha’pence and pennies due to her for 
each job that she did. It was willing 
service, but with her it was always on 
@ sound “cash down” basis. Nor 
was it only from me and my servants 
that the “ Loafer’’ derived her small 
income. She was also a petty trader ; 
her stock of merchandise was on show 
on an improvised stall—a Heath Robin- 
son arrangement of old crates and 
packing-cases—outside the door of 
Constable Seidu’s room. Her stock- 
in-trade might be a few dozen cola- 
nuts, some leaves of wild indigo, a 
bunch of leaf tobacco, rock-salt, a 
pound or two of cube sugar, a few 
ounces of red pepper, wax candles, 
safety matches, a few bottles of 
kerosene, and a tin of fifty cigarettes. 
On occasions, however, she surprised 
me by breaking out with such new 
lines as cheap four-inch mirrors, highly 
coloured xylonite hair-combs, fish- 
hooks, and even small bottles of 
castor oil. Once she did a roaring 
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trade, until her stoek sold out, with 
several dozen pairs of rope-soled canvas 
shoes (marked ‘‘ Made in Nippon’’) 
at half a crown a pair. The volume 
of trade at the “ Loafer’s”’ stall 
was small, but it was a ready-money 
business and had no ‘“‘ overheads ’”’ to 
be charged against it. Then, as a 
side-line, she had a small business 
with my servants and my neighbours’ 
servants as a moneylender. From 
what Sam, my steward, told me, I 
gathered that she advanced cash, up 
to ten shillings at 50 per cent interest 
per month, to quite a few of the ser- 
vants in the European Residential 
Area; and she made very few bad 
debts. She was a born business 
woman was our “ Loafer,’’ and some- 
how or other she was also the most 
popular member of the Residential 
Area during most of the time she was 
with us. 

Almost any memory of my com- 
pound during those years includes a 


picture of her—a sturdy, broad-faced 
African woman, in her early twenties, 
with an unusually blue-black skin 
and huge white front teeth like the 
double-blanks of dominoes. She was 
no beauty—judged either by European 


or by West African standards; she 
looked just what she was—an African 
** go-getter ’’ of the very best type and 
one of the unconquered. She gave 
the impression that she enjoyed life 
thoroughly and expected much from 
it. So it was that most of us found 
ourselves smiling, as she nearly always 
was, whenever we spoke to her. 
When the day came that she 
and Constable Seidu Zaberma finally 
“parted brassrags’’ there were no 
scenes or fusses—none, anyway, that 
came to my knowledge. Just as I 
was finishing breakfast that morning 
she came to the back-door of my 
bungalow, caught my eye, and with- 
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out preamble—and certainly with no 
trace whatever of emotion — said, 
““Master. As for me I no stay her 
again. Me I go for my country.” 

When in my surprise I said, ‘‘ Make 
you no left us, Loafer. Supposing 
you go for your country what man 
go look my garden and my chickens?” 
she only smiled widely, saying, “* Thank 
you, Master. Me I go. Good-bye,” 
and turned away. I saw her pick 
up her large bundle of personal 
possessions, put it on her head, and 
walk out of our compound—and out 
of our lives—without looking back: 
and I said to myself, ‘‘ Vale, Hawa the 
Loafer.” 

As she turned down the road towards 
the town Constable Seidu was sitting 
on the front steps of the bungalow 
putting a final “spit and polish” on 
my Sam Browne belt; cook was 
making his usual fussy after-breakfast 
noise, scrubbing the kitchen table 
with a bath-brick; and old San, 
my steward-boy, was doing something 
or other in my bedroom. All three 
of them must have heard her make 
her farewell to me, but none of them 
spoke or made any kind of comment 
on her departure. It was only when 
we were returning to the bungalow 
that afternoon that Constable Seidu 
told me, very briefly, that he and 
she had agreed to part. It was 
several days before he again so much 
as spoke her name in my hearing. 
Then he said, ‘‘ That Moshie gitl 
Hawa, that one I marry ’um long 
time, she get heart all same man. 
She never fear plenty things all the 
same like other black woman fear 
things. She fine girl, but when she 
vex she vex bad too much.” 

It was very high tribute indeed 
coming from Seidu Zaberma, who 
normally spoke of his several ex 
consorts as ‘That walker - walker 
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rostitute woman I sack her out 
last,’ but it did not enlighten me 
much on the cause of the parting. 


More than twelve years later I 
met the ‘‘ Loafer’’ again for a few 
minutes, and in circumstances that 
showed how little her character had 
altered since that morning when we 
first met at Okrakwadjoe. By this 
time my ‘new’ batman was beginning 
to feel that he was an old family 
retainer, and my erstwhile batman 
Seidu had become Escort Police Ser- 
geant Seidu Zaberma, one of the 
smartest drill instructors on the 
barrack square at the Police Training 
Depot at Tessano. 

In theory and by all the strict 
rules of the game I had become 
rather too senior in the Force to 
be expected to take charge of a 
riot. It was only owing to a series 
of unforeseen circumstances that I 
found myself in charge on the occasion 
that was to be, as regards such duties, 
my swan-song. Looking back on 
that particular riot I do not count 
it as one of the more enjoyable parties 
of its kind that I have attended. It 
was, from the police point of view, 
very considerably rougher than the 
average Gold Coast riot, and we had 
an uncomfortably high number of 
police casualties. All the participants, 
other than I myself, were members of 
stout-hearted northern fighting tribes 
—for this was a Mahomedan riot— 
and my men armed with the police 
baton had, except for their discipline, 
little advantage over the vastly more 
numerous rioters who were armed 
with clubs, matchets and spears, and 
who came of the same tribes and 
taces as did my police. 

After several hours of ‘push-abouts’ 
and a series of hotly contested baton 
charges we were all beginning to get 


very tired. Although we had easily 
moved one of the mobs away, the 
other was still full of fight. On two 
occasions we had very nearly got 
them on the run, but there was a 
hard core of fighting Moshies that 
rapidly rallied again after each of 
our charges, and round this core the 
mob always reassembled within a 
few minutes. Behind these ‘ diehards ’ 
was a party of Moshie women who, 
each time we charged, threw showers 
of stones and brickbats over the 
heads of the fighting men who, at 
that spot, were seven ranks or more 
deep. This barrage had cost us quite 
a number of casualties, and it was 
particularly galling because there was 
nothing we could do to counter it. 

As we were re-forming our ranks 
for yet another baton charge I noticed, 
almost subconsciously, that, together 
with the fairly regular long-range 
volleys of stones and half-bricks, a few 
far heavier missiles were beginning to 
drop uncomfortably in line with me, 
in the no-man’s-land between my 
men and the rioters. Two large glass 
bottles smashed to fragments on the 
ground a few yards in front, and 
these were followed by a stone ginger- 
beer bottle which fell, with a nasty 
dull thud, just ahead of the front 
line of the rioters. 

I did not much like the thought 
that ‘mine’ was perhaps to be a 
stone ginger-beer bottle in the face 
at close range ; but I was far too busy 
to give the matter any real con- 
sideration—and at that very moment 
began the miracle that was to change 
the fortunes of the riot. My line 
was re-formed and waiting for the 
sound of my whistle to charge again, 
when I saw first one and then another 
of the rioters’ front-row stalwarts go 
down with a crash as a bottle, from 
behind him, landed square on the 
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back of his head. To my delighted 
surprise I realised that the enemy’s 
heavy artillery was ‘shorting’ his 
own front line. 

Within a few seconds a regular 
stream of bottles came down, one 
after another, in the front ranks of 
the very centre of the hard core of the 
rioters’ resistance—and nearly every 
bottle felled its man. The survivors 
in that zone began to edge away side- 
ways, casting apprehensive glances 
behind them. Then I blew my whistle, 
and we were well into the mob again 
with our batons. Almost at once 
they broke completely, and ran from 
us in panic. The ‘shorting’ had had 
its effect. 

The mob never reassembled, and 
most of our troubles were over for 
the day. Then, while I was still 


busy with the casualties and with 
sorting out arrested rioters, I heard 
@ well-remembered voice say, ‘‘ Master. 
You ’gree that me I do good thing 


for you?’’ Yes, it was the ‘‘ Loafer,”’ 
and looking very much the same as 
she had when, all of twelve years 
earlier, she had said “‘ Good-bye” to 
me at Koforidua. 

Surprised at meeting her again, I 
had not really understood what she 
meant, and simply asked what she 
was doing there. Her reply explained 
away what I had almost begun to 
consider as a miracle. ‘“‘ What me I 
do here? Master, me I stay this 
place now. Me I see you cats plenty 
trouble today with them my country- 
man. So me I bring my bottles, 
plenty bottles, and me I stand behind 
’um where plenty other woman stand 
and throw stones for you to knock 
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you. Me too I throw my bottle, 
but me I throw ’um so they no go 
plenty far to knock you. I throw 
’um so for knock them Moshie map 
heads, and I knock ’um good— 
knock ‘um good proper—for help 
you. It be true, Master, not al 
Moshie be good man; but as for me 
I be good friend for Gold Coast 
police. Yeu never seen how my 
fine-too-much bottles, them hard ones, 
knock ’um plenty for help you?” 

Fully engaged at the moment in 
putting a bandage on an ugly deep 
cut on a constable’s forearm, I had 
little time for conversation; but 
such assistance as the “ Loafer” 
had given us could not go unrecognised. 
I said, “ Yes, I certainly did see your 
fine bottles, Loafer. Thank you very 
much. You are a real good friend. 
You deserve a medal for this.” 

That drew a typical ‘‘ Loaferesque” 
retort: ‘“‘What good thing medal 
do me, Master? But, Master, I tell 
you one thing, you owe me two silling 
and two copper for them my plenty 
good bottles I lost. Me I ’member 
you be good man—you go give me 
two silling and sispence for buy new 
bottles, not so?” 

Luckily I had some loose silver in 
my pocket : I rewarded the ‘ Loafer” 
with a sum considerably in excess of 
the “two silling and sispence”’ that 
was to confirm my reputation as 4 
good man. 

“I thank you, Master. Thank you 
proper. Good-bye, Master,” and she 
walked away. I was never to meet 
her again ; but always I shall remember 
her as @ woman of character. Vale, 
** Loafer.” 





JOB’S LEVIATHAN. 


BY L. ALDRED. 


“ Canst thou draw out Leviathan with a hook ? or his tongue with a cord 


which thou lettest down ?”"—Book or 


Ir was always a wonder to me 
why no previous attempt had been 
made to remove the crocodiles from 
Pushkar. Perhaps it was because 
the Hindu has long been accustomed 
to the presence of these repulsive 
reptiles in the sacred waters of his 
religion and accepts them with a 
shrug as just another of the hazards 
of pilgrimage. Or it may be that 
the primitive in him invests the 
crocodile with some spooky maleficence 
which the occasional human sacrifice 
wil propitiate, and which no man 
could hope to oppose without being 
pursued inexorably to destruction by 
the entire genus sauria. Whatever 
the reason, it was undoubtedly 
true that, until humanitarianism 
launched me into this mad venture, 
nobody had tried to rid the lake 
of its pest. 

Pushkar, I should explain, is situ- 
ated about six miles north of Ajmer 
in Ajmer-Merwara—a small patch of 
(then) British territory in Rajputana 
—of which I was District Officer. 
It is believed by the Hindu to owe 
its origin to Brahma, who, wishing 
to select a place on earth to perform 
yagya, cast down a lotus flower. It 
fll upon the place where Pushkar 
how is, and rebounded twice to 
mark the sites of two smaller Pushkars 
& few miles distant. Pushkar has 
thenceforth come to be regarded as 
the holy seat of Brahma and is 
tnowned as a place of pilgrimage. 

The lake at Pushkar in which 
the pilgrims bathe covers an area 
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of about five acres. Small temples 
and bathing ghats surround the lake 
on three sides, some of them private 
for the use of the various ruling 
houses of Rajputana, others public, 
including the Queen Mary Zenana 
Ghat for the use of women, con- 
structed from funds donated by Her 
Majesty during her visit to Pushkar 
in the Durbar year. The lake, 
flanked by the ghats and against 
the backcloth of the Aravalli hills, 
was extremely picturesque, particularly 
in the exuberant sunsets of the mon- 
soon. But for me it had a sinister 
beauty, like nightshade; for I could 
not bring myself to forget the lurking 
danger of the crocodiles. 

How long these had been there 
nobody knew. The Bhagwat Purana 
composed by Veda-Vyasji about 4700 
years ago certainly mentions them. 
There is a passage describing an 
evening spent at Pushkar, when the 
beauty of the lake “was enhanced 
by the foam raised by the crocodiles 
as though the Deity was wearing a 
garland.” On the other hand, Pushkar 
residents held that they had only 
recently come there, but they were 
probably falling into the error of 
equating their appearance with the 
beginning of their attacks at the 
ghats. These had of recent years 
increased to such an extent that 
no year passed without one, and 
often several, of those who came to 
bathe in the lake falling victim to 
the crocodiles. 

The toll had mounted during 1945 
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and 1946 without attracting much 
notice, and it was not until Gokal 
Prasad was taken in April of the 
latter year that the subject first 
came into prominence. He had 
migrated to Pushkar after an estimable 
career in Government service as a 
deputy collector, and intended to 
pass his retirement there in asceticism 
and pious works—the fourth stage of 
the devout Brahman’s sojourn on 
earth. He bathed daily in the lake, 
and on this day was standing waist- 
deep in the water, repeating mantrams 
and making low obeisances towards 
the water with the upper half of his 
body, when a waiting crocodile seized 
him by the head and carried him 
under. The crocodile surfaced in 
mid-stream and gave a chance to a 
Sub-Inspector of Police to fire two 
rounds of his revolver at it. The 
bullets went wide, but the crocodile 
released its hold on the corpse, which 
was recovered and made over to 


the relatives. The joy of the latter 
at this unexpected opportunity of 
cremating the body with due Vedic 
ritual verged almost on bad taste. 


** As a tree leaves the bank of a river when 
it falls in, or as a bird leaves the branch of a 
tree at his pleasure, thus he who leaves his 
body by necessity or by legal choice is delivered 
from the ravening shark or crocodile of the 
world.” —(Manv vi. 76-78.) 


Gokal Prasad’s death had two 
sequels. The first was typical of 
the perverse mentality of the Pushkar 
Brahmans, who throughout this whole 
affair were to oppose common-sense 
with superstitious intolerance. Tradi- 
tionally, no killing was permitted in 
Pushkar, a prohibition reinforced by 
the British with a ban on the discharge 
of firearms. When the first shock of 
Gokal Prasad’s hapless end had worn 
off, it dawned upon the Pushkar 
Brahmans that the police officer had 
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flouted tradition, religious proscrip. 
tion, and British law by firing his 
revolver in holy Pushkar. It wa 
vain to point out that the crocodil 
was still happily alive, or that th 
firing had had a most beneficent 
effect as far as, one must presume, 
Gokal Prasad’s soul was concerned, 
Anger frothed over in petitions, tel. 
grams, protest meetings, and deputa. 
tions demanding the immediate transfer 
of the Sub-Inspector, who, I may add, 
remained at his posting until promoted 
some weeks later. 

The second sequel was the firs 
stirring of the Pushkar consciene 
against the menace of the crocodiles, 
The initiative was taken by th 
leader of one of the two rival group 
of Brahmans into which Pushkar 
had been divided for as long 
history records. He succeeded in 
finding a trapper in Jaipur State 
who undertook to trap and remove 
all the crocodiles from Pushkar Lake 
at his own cost, provided no further 
interest was shown in the fate of 
the reptiles after he had transported 
them alive, in deference to senti- 
ment, beyond the limits of Pushkar. 
All things considered, a fair enough 
offer. But Pushkar would not hear 
of it. The crocodiles, despite their 
taste for the pious pilgrim, must 
be regarded as imbued with the 
sanctity of the lake. Their slaughter 
anywhere would be irreverence, theit 
commercial exploitation crass pro 
fanity. The Jaipur Pied Pipe 
vanished. 

In the hurly-burly of Pushkar’ 
daily life the memory of Gokal 
Prasad’s fate soon faded. The taking 
of a young girl a few months late 
did little to revive it; female lif 
is notoriously cheap in India. Indeed, 
greater interest was shown in the 
adventure of a young buffalo-calf 
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which had wandered down the ‘ Cow- 
Ghat’ to water and had been seized 
in the leg by @ crocodile. It was 
being dragged out of its depth when 
its mother, attracted by its lowings, 
came charging into the water, and, 
reaching the crocodile, turned round 
and sat down on it. The crocodile, 
surprised at the descent of that 
osseous poop upon it, let go and 
made off. 

Then Abhey Mal was taken. Push- 
kar was profoundly disturbed. This 
was no mere pilgrim or devotee from 
foreign parts, but one of themselves, 
albeit @ moneylender. His body 
was never recovered for cremation 
and thus his account, like those of 
his moiling creditors, was left un- 
settled. As never before there was 
general alarm. Whose turn would 
it be next? The measure of the 
alarm was the astounding suggestion 
made by one of my visitors that 
the crocodiles be picked off by police 
mipers posted round the lake. I 
sent him back to collect the signatures 
of all Pushkar on his petition and did 
not see him again. 

It was at this stage that I rushed 
in where Brahmans had feared to 
tread. I formed a small Committee 
composed mainly of Pushkar Brahmans, 
and we debated at great length the 
measures we could take to rid the 
lake of its repulsive pest or, at 
least, render the ghats safe from it. 
I was sceptical of ever being able 
to capture the crocodiles and remove 
them, and favoured the construction 
of an iron grille placed under the 
water in fromt of the public ghats. 
Pilgrims and others could then bathe 
in its shelter. But there were many 
difficulties. The financial one was 
the least, since, though the cost 
would be high, I was assured that I 
had only to make an appeal for funds 


to get all I would need. So sanguine 
was this assurance, in fact, that I 
received an offer to ‘handle’ the 
subscriptions for me on a commission 
basis! It was not to be hoped, 
however, that the Iron and Steel 
Controller would be similarly respon- 
sive when approached for the iron 
rods. Moreover, to be effective, the 
grille would have to reach the high- 
water mark of the monsoon season, 
when the lake is swollen with the 
run-off from the Aravallis. This 
would mean that, at other times of 
the year, it would project its massive 
ugliness some twenty feet out of 
the water, festooned with flotsam like 
@ monstrous graph. 

Whether we liked it or not, we 
were forced back to considering various 
means of capturing the crocodiles, and 
it is remarkable how well-versed in 
crocodile-lore the Committee proved 
to be. Stratagems suited to the 
habits, anatomy, physiology or stimuli 
of the creature were retailed with 
the zeal of commercial travellers 
showing their samples. The sugges- 
tion of a baited hook tied to an 
empty forty-gallon oil-drum which 
played the crocodile to death—a most 
admirable instrument of retributive 
justice—had to be discarded in view 
of touchy Pushkar susceptibilities. 
Another suggested trap, consisting 
of a double line of poles driven into 
the bed of the lake and leading out 
on to the bank, was based on the 
interesting theory that a crocodile 
is unable to move backwards. It 
was proposed to tie up a pariah dog 
at the end of the line of poles. When 
the dog howled, the crocodile would 
enter the narrow avenue of poles 
and make for the bank. Once ashore, 
being unable either to retreat or turn 
round, it could be easily secured. It 
was in many ways a pity that we 
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did not put this most ingenious 
trap to the test, but in this experi- 
mental stage before we appealed for 
funds we jibbed at risking the expense 
of a couple of hundred poles on 
the putative one-way traction of a 
crocodile. 

We eventually decided upon an 
ordinary pit trap dug near the water’s 
edge. The bait was to be a putrescent 
goat-skin, a relish, I was informed, 
no crocodile could resist. It was 
certainly easier to procure than 
psalmodic deputy collectors ! 

The Committee went off, the joy 
of the chase in their hearts, to prepare 
the pit. Whatever morsel of joy 
they had succeeded in infecting me 
with was soon extinguished when I 
saw their handiwork on the following 
day. Let me hasten to say that I 
have no experience of digging pits 
to trap wild beasts, and least of all, 
crocodiles. But a passing acquaintance 
with the writings of the ‘Bring ’em 


back alive’ school led me to expect 
some pretence at least at verisimilitude 


of trap and environment. Not so; 
@ pit some eight feet in circumference 
and six feet in depth had been crudely 
covered by a light bamboo frame and 
sprinkled with wilting green leaves. 
In the centre, hung on a pole, was 
the goat-skin, and even that was 
dry and not as smelly as I felt sure 
was necessary. As if that were not 
enough, instead of choosing the open 
spaces adjacent to the water, the 
Committee had had the pit dug in 
the private garden of the Jaipur 
State Ghat about ten yards from 
the lake, up a stiffish gradient and 
with a brick wall interposing! A 
hole two feet square had been knocked 
in the wall to give access to the pit 
four yards away. 

I believe that the crocodile has a 
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brain smaller than a rabbit’s ; smalle 
possibly, I could only hope, than the 
collective brain of my Committee jf 
this manifestation was any guide, 
But whatever exiguous grey matte 
was housed in that callous cranium, 
it would surely, I felt, be enough ty 
deter the creature from leaving th 
water, climbing the slope, penetrating 
the hole in the wall, and advancing 
over that egregious mockery of a 
trap to get the desiccated pelt of a 
Marwari he-goat. 

I was wrong. The next morning 
the Committee were on my doorstep 
effervescing with excitement at the 
news that a crocodile had been caught. 
A watcher had seen it crawl deter. 
minedly out of the water, and, with 
head swaying from side to side like 
the crocodile in the pantomime, 
negotiate every hazard of that extra. 
ordinary assault course to the last 
pitfall. Helpers had been called, 
and ropes and tackle passed round 
its body. It had then been hauled 
out and taken off to a temple court- 
yard and chained to a tree. I saw 
it there later in the day in all its 
epicene repugnance making a vicious 
gargling noise while temple servants 
from a respectful distance fed it with 
fish and poured pots of water over 
it to keep it alive, as they said. Not 
that it showed any signs of dying, 
but the Committee were anxious 
that at all costs it should not die 
on their hands in Pushkar. 

How long a crocodile will live 
without food or water, and what 
could be considered an adequate 
maintenance diet, nobody seemed to 
know. It was obviously of little 
use to work on a basis of calories! 
A large part of my official day was 
already occupied with the precarious 
problems of feeding the populace, 
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and I was not anxious to widen the 
scope to include the reptilia. I 
argued that we could assume that 
a crocodile could live on its fat for 
a fortnight, and during this time 
we ought to be able to find another 
home for it. And was not fasting 
a fashionable pastime, the acme of 
patriotism ? But the Committee would 
take no chances; the captives, until 
disposed of, would have to be fed. 
Goat-skins having a rather dubious 
nutrient value, something else would 
have to be found for the double duty, 
as it were, of capturing the stuff and 
stuffing the captures. 

The Executive Officer of the Muni- 
cipal Committee of Ajmer provided 
the solution by offering the daily 
accumulation of entrails from the 
municipal slaughter-houses for this 
‘charitable work.’ Its transport to 
Pushkar was not so simple. No 
public carrier or bullock-cart owner 
would defile his vehicle with offal 
fit only to be handled by sweepers, 
and we eventually had to crimp 
the truck of the Agricultural Officer 
which long usage in the transport of 
compost manure had rendered un- 
equivocably “‘ beyond the pale.” It 
carried also a useful complement of 
sweepers, to whom the daily load 
came picturesquely to be known as 
“the ration.” 

We had not much choice in deciding 
how to dispose of our captives, since 
Pushkar was insisting that they be 
taken to some perennial stream of 
water. The nearest river that did 
not dry up in the hot season was 
the Chambal, a hundred and fifty 
miles away in Kotah State. It was 
itself already infested with crocodiles, 
80 that the addition of a few more 
would hardly be noticed. For the 
present we could find no alternative 


to this long journey by motor truck 
to the Chambal, and lest the driver 
should succumb to the same vile 
mercantilism as the Jaipur trapper, 
Pushkar deputed one of their number 
to accompany the hallowed passenger 
on its way and see it safely discharged 
in the river. 

That stage had not yet, however, 
been reached. We had still to catch 
more crocodiles, and there was no 
guarantee that our first capture had 
not been the saurian counterpart of 
the village idiot. And, indeed, for 
a time, further success eluded us, 
though more pits in less taxing sites 
were dug and something more luscious 
in the form of bait was offered. We 
were driven to fresh stratagems. A 
bamboo cage was got ready on the 
rat-trap principle, and the crocodile, 
in taking the bait, would spring a trap 
behind him. This trap was also visited 
on the first night of its trial, and 
worked entirely according to maker’s 
guarantee, so to speak. Unfortunately, 
the guarantee did not cover the 
creature’s tail, which in one powerful 
swish broke the cage and made escape 
easy. 

It was now that we hit upon the 
trap that was to give us our triumph, 
if such it be. It consisted of two 
uprights driven six feet apart into 
the bed of the lake near the water’s 
edge, with a horizontal cross-bar 
fixed two feet above the surface of 
the water. From this cross-bar wire 
nooses of about fifteen inches’ diameter 
were suspended. The bait was placed 
on land just beyond the trap, which, 
I should add, was entirely bare of 
camouflage. The crocodile is said 
to be undeflecting in its assault on 
its prey. Accordingly, in going for 
the bait, it would thrust its head in 
one of the nooses. At the touch of 
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the wire, it would jerk its head and 
the noose would tighten and hold it. 

Once again I thought this was 
pinning a rather extravagant faith 
on the gullibility of the creature, 
which had only to take a slightly 
oblique course to avoid the trap 
altogether and still take the bait. 
But after the earlier success of the 
first pit, who was I to criticise? That 
night three were caught, marching in 
succession to thrust their heads in the 
nooses like decorés at an investiture, 
with barely time in between to rope 
each up and haul it away. 

In a month we had caught twenty, 
the day’s record being five. The trip 
to the Chambal became a _ hectic 
shuttle service. Indeed, it began 
to attract notice, and a few murmur- 
ings of protest began to filter through 
from Kotah against the reception 
there of so many crocodiles which, 
though doubtless saturated with 
sanctity, behaved remarkably like 
others of their kind less endowed. 
We had been writing round to the 
Indian Zoos for takers, but so far had 
not received much response. Calcutta 
would accept them provided they 
were delivered at their gates. The 
cost, though large, we could have 
met, but the railway regulations 
governing the transport of live croco- 
diles are quite impossible of com- 
pliance. They will have to be amended 
if the railways are ever to encourage 
this class of goods! Added to these 
draconian regulations would have been 
our own special problems of feeding 
the brutes and their Brahman escort 
while they were shunted across the 
whole of North India. Now, provi- 
dentially, Jaipur State Zoo came for- 
ward with an apology for not having 
replied earlier to our letter and would 
we be so good as to let them have as 
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many crocodiles as we could captur 
and transport them at their expens 
to Jaipur. We sent no more crocodile 
to Kotah. Another crisis had passed, 

There was an anxious moment 
when one captive struggled so hard 
in its noose that it strangled itself 
before it could be secured. This 
was clearly accidental death, if not 
actually felo de se, but I left nothing 
to chance. The corpse was quietly 
brought to headquarters, where a 
convict from the jail, serving time 
for cheating the public, proved as 
skilful at fleecing a crocodile. | 
later had the skin tanned and a 
despatch-case made, in which these 
papers have rested. A witty twist 
of Fate that, in death, this crocodile 
should shelter within its belly its 
own obituary notice. 

No narrative of this nature would 
be complete without an account 
of “the big one which got away.” 
This was the biggest we caught, and 
it was probably on account of its bulk 
that it was able to break the wire. | 
was dismayed. Here, I thought, was 
one which would never again come 
near our traps and would remain 
to menace the ghats. Another piece 
of humble pie was in store for me. 
It was caught three days later with 
the wire of the first trap still around 
its body. 

We began to have our lean periods 
and progress from twenty to thirty 
was slow. We hoped this indicated 
that the population of the lak 
had thinned, and, though the lake 
was now almost ringed with noose 
and trailing entrails, the rate o 
capture could not be increased. 

With the score at thirty-five we 
could catch no more. One crocodile 
remained—the only one, so Pushkar 
maintained (and the lake was beilg 
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gedulously watched). This one was 
content to spend most of its time 
living on fish and basking on a small 
marble monument which a Thakur 
had erected in the lake after his 
leprosy had been miraculously cured 
in its waters. 

It was still there, defying capture, 
when I left Ajmer for good some 
weeks later. On the eve of my 
departure I went to Pushkar to say 
good-bye to the Committee. As I 
passed through the bazaar I was 
stopped by one of the Pushkar 
Brahmans and commanded to see 
how the life of this one remaining 
crocodile had been spared by Provi- 
dence in order that it might serve 
as protector of the Hindu religion ! 
I passed on, reflecting how this 
symbolism of a crocodile as Defender 
of the Faith had a grim appositeness 
in parts of Northern India at that 
time: I had myself seen its tooth- 
marks, 


Looking back, I see now that it 
was a futile sort of venture. Here 
was one at least in Pushkar who 
believed that I was all along striking 
insidiously at the roots of his religion, 
and I have no doubt that there were 
others who thought the same. In 
any case, having removed the last 
crocodile I should still have had 
to tackle the eggs which must have 
been laid somewhere along the banks, 
and Heaven knows into what ‘ fenny 
bogs and thorny brakes’ that quest 
would have led me. 

Nevertheless it was a refreshing 
diversion to get away from vakils 
and politicians to the elemental 
naiveté of the crocodiles. Instruc- 
tive, too; I shall never again have 
respect for this  reptile’s mental 
resources. For all that, I think 
when next I go to the Zoo I shall 
take care to see that any goat-skin 
I may have with me is left at the 
turnstiles ! 
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Hic et ubique. 


I. A STRANGE SOUVENIR. 


By “ 
Srconp-ciass stoker Blank was a 
remarkable man, and I liked him, 
although to me, as Captain of the 
ship, he was a very real pain in the 
neck. I knew, for instance, that he 
made a generous allotment to his 
widowed mother—as generous, that 
is, as is possible on the wages of a 
second-class stoker. I have never 
known anyone who managed to get 
@ greater kick out of life, or get into 
more trouble than he did, on the 
meagre balance left for himself. 

He could not, however, keep a good 
conduct badge. The very sight of 
that badge gave him an inferiority 
complex. I remember on one occa- 
sion, when by some miraculous mis- 
chance the interval between successive 
offences had been sufficient to qualify 
him for a good conduct badge, I said 
to him when I awarded it, ‘‘ How 
long are you going to keep it?” 

** About a week, sir. I shan’t sew 
it on,”’ he replied, looking me straight 
in the face without batting an eyelid. 
Within five days it had gone and he 
was happy. 

That incident proved his innate 
honesty. He had no intention of 
keeping the badge and he said so. 
At the defaulter’s table it was the 
same—he never made any excuses. 

He had, however, one very peculiar 
kink. Whenever he went ashore, 
which on account of his record was 
not very often, he could not resist 
the temptation to return to the ship 
with what he called ‘‘ Souveneers.”’ 
The particular souvenirs he prized 


GUNS.” 
most, and which he found irresistible, 
were the striped poles outside barbers’ 
shops. He simply could not pass a 
barber’s shop without removing the 
pole and taking it with him. 

The result was that he would return 
to the ship with a whole sheaf of 
poles, only to be followed some time 
after by a platoon of infuriated 
barbers. The poles were, of course, 
invariably returned to their rightful 
owners, but if only in the interests 
of the tonsorial fraternity I had to 
keep him on board for lengthy periods. 

I dislike stopping leave, for men 
confined in the comparatively cramped 
spaces of mess-decks need a run ashore. 
For this man, however, it had to be 
done; for it was impossible to cure 
him of his curious predilection. 

We were cruising up the St 
Lawrence River, spending ten days 
at Quebec and fourteen days at 
Montreal. I decided to give forty- 
eight hours’ general leave at Montreal. 
General leave allows even the greatest 
malefactors unhung to go ashore. 
Two days after I had made the 
announcement, and while we were 
still at Quebec, the second-in-command 
said, ‘There is a request-man for 
you to see today, sir. The request 
is a somewhat unusual one.” 

I asked to see the request-book, 
and this is what I read: ‘“‘ Second- 
class stoker Blank requests to se 
Captain for permission to withdraw 
thirty pounds from the Dockyard 
Savings Bank at Portsmouth.” 
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In view of the man’s generous 
allotment to his mother, I was sur- 
prised to hear that he had thirty pence 
to his credit anywhere. I saw him at 
the usual time, and after the Master- 
at-Arms had read out the request, 
I said to him, ‘* Does this mean that 
you're going to leave us at Montreal ?”’ 

“No, sir,” he replied emphatically. 

“What are you going to do?” I 
asked. 

“Ave a good time, sir,” he 
answered. 

I had visions of Montreal going up 
in smoke with that man adrift for 
forty-eight hours with thirty pounds 
in his pockets. I was quite certain, 
too, that there would not be a single 
barber’s pole left in the whole city. 
But it was his right, and having veri- 
fed by cable that the amount he 
wanted was standing to his credit at 
the Savings Bank, I authorised the 
paymaster to issue him with thirty 
pounds. 

In due course we arrived at Montreal 
and made fast alongside the wharf 
in Market Basin. Anyone who has 
been to the “‘ Paris’’ of Canada will 
know that berth. On the third day 
of our stay, men of one watch, includ- 
ing our friend, started their leave. 
Two days later the watch returned, 
with one exception, second - class 
stoker Blank. The men of the other 
watch went on leave, and all returned 
to time. Our hero was still adrift. 

On the evening of the sixth day 
of his absence - over -leave, I was 
exercising a pet monkey on the 
quarter-deck, when the Master-at-Arms 
asked me to sign the warrant for 
stoker Blank’s arrest; for on the 
following day he would become a 
deserter. I knew, somehow, that 
the man had no intention of desert- 
ing, so I told the Master-at-Arms 
to put the warrant on my desk and 


that I would sign it the next day 
if he had not returned. 

A little later, while I was still on 
the quarter-deck, I saw stoker Blank 
coming down the wharf towards the 
ship. This time he had no barber’s 
pole; instead, he had with him 
quite the prettiest girl I had ever 
seen. She was the complete answer 
to a young man’s prayer. 

Knowing that I should have to 
meet him later at the defaulter’s 
table, I left the quarter-deck and went 
into my cabin, which, in that ship, 
was at the fore-end of the quarter- 
deck. I frankly admit that I spent a 
long time looking out of the scuttles 
of my cabin; one does not see the 
“* Complete Answer’ every day. After 
a very tender farewell on the wharf, 
stoker Blank came on board, and was 
interviewed by the Officer of the Watch, 
to whom he had nothing to say, know- 
ing that eventually he would have to 
attend another little ceremony with 
me. I always saw defaulters at 11 a.m., 
on the port side of the quarter-deck, 
and this was known only too well to 
every man. 

Whenever I look back on that 
particular function I still get a good 
laugh out of it, although it happened 
over twenty-five years ago. I have 
always admired the clever technique 
which staged the whole proceedings. 
At 11 a.m. precisely, second-class 
stoker Blank was marched on to the 
port side of the quarter-deck and 
turned inboard, facing a table on 
which were the documents relating 
to him. 

The ship was lying with her port 
side alongside the wall, the upper 
deck flush with the wharf. The 
man, therefore, had his back to the 
wharf. The _ second - in - command 
reported to me that defaulters were 
present, and I took up my position 
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on the opposite side of the table, 
facing the sole defaulter. As soon 
as I had turned round, I saw the 
“Complete Answer’’ come _ tripping 
along the wharf towards the ship. 
She came to rest right opposite me, 
about ten feet away, and immediately 
behind the man with whom I had 
last seen her. 

The Master-at-Arms read out the 
charge, which stated tersely that 
our hero had overstayed his leave 
by one hundred and fifty-four hours. 

I said to him, “‘ What have you got 
to say ?”’ 

“It was worth it, sir,’’ he replied, 
looking me straight in the face as 
usual. 


Before I realised what I was saying, 
looking past him at the ‘‘ Complete 
Answer,” I blurted out, “By God, 
you’re right !”’ 

Then I asked him, ‘‘ How much of 
that thirty pounds have you left ?”’ 

“Not a halfpenny, sir. 


Look at 
’er coat, sir.”’ 

I found it very difficult to have to 
punish second-class stoker Blank. 

Six months later the Commission 
ended and the ship was ordered to 
England to pay off. It was then that 
I received another request from this 
man. This time it was for permission 
to spend his foreign service leave in 
Canada. This was eventually granted, 
and we returned to England without 
him. 

For many years I lost sight of him, 
but I understood that he had left the 
Service shortly after the expiration 
of his leave in Canada. I did, how- 
ever, meet him again. 

About ten years ago it dawned on 
me that I had been wandering about 
the world seeing other countries, but 
knew very little about my own. I 
decided that I should like to see the 
beauty spots of England. 
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I arrived, one day at lunch-time, 
at a very small country village anj 
went into the local pub for a drink 
I made for the tap-room, as | 
always do, because I like to hear the 
labourers talk. On this occasion, 
however, there was only one man to 
be seen—Mr Blank, late second-class 
stoker, R.N., was sitting at a table 
having a glass of beer. 

He recognised me at once, as I did 
him, and he spoke first: “Sir, up to 
date we’ve always faced each other 
from opposite sides of a table. Wil 
you sit the same side this time and 
have a glass of beer with me ?”’ 

I replied, ‘There is nothing | 
should like better.”’ 

I learnt that he had, as I had been 
told, left the Service on returning 
from Canada. He was now working 
as a stoker in a boiler-house attached 
to an electricity works, and lived in 
this little village. He asked me if | 
would come and see his ‘ Missus,’ and 
I said I should be delighted. 

He took me to a very nice little 
cottage, the front of it a mass of 
wistaria. I was shown into the 
parlour, which I saw at once was 
kept scrupulously clean. 

“Will you meet the missus, sir?” 
was the next thing I heard. 

Turning round, I found I was 
about to shake hands with the 
**Complete Answer.”’ 

**T think we’ve met before,’’ I said. 

“No, I don’t think so,’’ she replied. 

“‘ Right,’’ I continued, ‘‘ you ask 
your husband, when I’ve gone, when 
I last saw you, and whether I paid 
you a compliment or not.” 

I could tell that she had not the 
least idea what I was talking about, 
but before any explanation could be 
gone into, the proceedings were il: 
terrupted by the precipitate entry 
of two extremely healthy - looking 
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children, a boy of about seven and 
a girl of five. 

On seeing me, they both made a 
dive; each seized one hand and 
insisted that I should go into the 
garden to see their flowers. I had 
no chance even to ask their names. 
Their mother explained that the pair 
had their own little plots which they 
cultivated entirely themselves, and I 
gathered that these plots engendered 
a good deal of rivalry and heat, and 
that I was being hauled out to be a 
judge. I realised that I should have 
to do a King Solomon stunt, but 
went with them willingly into the 
garden. 

As soon as we were outside I noticed, 
at the back of the cottage, a Union 
Jack flying from a flagstaff. The 
flagstaff was a barber’s pole! While 


I was looking at the children’s gardens 
we were joined by their father. I 
explained that I could see no difference 
between the plots, but, as both were 
so good, I wanted to award a prize of 
@ shilling to each for chocolate. With 
the shillings clasped in their hands 
the children left us to visit the village 
store. 

Looking at the flagstaff, I said, “I 
see you've still got your old habit.” 

“That one, sir, is the only one you 
didn’t make me give back.” 

“How did I come to overlook that 
one ?”’ I asked. 

**You’ve never seen it before, sir. 
My father-in-law’s a barber in Mont- 
real. He gave it me as a wedding 
present. He said he knew I would 
pinch it if he didn’t, just as I pinched 
’is daughter.” 


II. NEAR MISSES. 


BY S. W. R. 


I am glad that my career as 4 
Gunnery Officer fell within the era 
of the big gun. It is not the purpose 
of this story to discuss whether the 
era of the big gun has, or soon will be, 
ended. This has been debated and 
argued in clubs, wardrooms, and bars 
since the end of the first world war, 
and those who then declared the big 
gun obsolete and useless—generally 
the extreme protagonists of airborne 
weapons—were not few. Yet one has 
oly to glance superficially at the 
exploits and service of the big-gun 
ships in the second world war to realise 
how premature were these attempts to 
write the obsequies of their weapons. 
They dominated more operations, 
took part in more battles, and fired 
more rounds at land and sea targets 
in the second than in the first war, 


and the scrapping of so many of 
them after 1945 has been due more 
to their being worn out by hard steam- 
ing and hard fighting than to any 
conviction that no future exists for 
the big-gun ship. Yet it is probably 
true to say that the dominance of 
the big gun is now largely a thing of 
the past, and it may even be that 
the King George V. Class and the 
Vanguard will be the last King’s 
Ships built to mount them. That 
means that the officer trained to 
fire and fight those guns may no 
longer occupy quite the same posi- 
tion as in the past, when his responsi- 
bilities—and the sometimes rather 
aggressive manner in which he carried 
them out—earned him not only a 
good deal of unexpressed envy but 
also, at times, rather less than friendly 
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sentiments from his shipmates. ‘‘ The 
only sound reason for specialising in 
Gunnery,” said a very senior Navi- 
gator to me shortly before I took that 
step, “is that you will never have to 
serve with another Gunnery Officer.” 

But, as I said at the beginning, I 
am glad that my twelve years as an 
active Gunnery Officer all took place 
when it was nothing uncommon to 
have two, three, or even four fifteen- 
inch or sixteen-inch-gun ships in line 
ahead firing singly or in concentra- 
tions at all sorts of targets. I doubt 
whether any other experience with 
machines can give quite that sensa- 
tion of controlling great forces with 
one’s finger-tips. Perhaps the con- 
ductor of a great symphony orchestra 
gets the same sensation when playing, 
say, Beethoven’s Eroica. Probably 
the Engineer Officer down below 
feels rather the same way when the 
telegraphs clang to ‘Full Speed,’ 
and he slowly opens the ahead stop 
valves to the tune of the rising whine 
of the turbines as he releases tens 
of thousands of horse-power. But I 
shall always maintain that nothing 
can quite equal the sensation of 
controlling a perfectly drilled heavy- 
gun battery. 

The road to that accomplishment 
is not by any means a smooth and 
easy one; and it is especially beset 
with snares for the over-keen young 
man who may be a little too willing 
to take risks in peace-time. Not 
the least of these snares can be 
described, briefly, as being the 
scoring of near misses (or worse 
still, hits) on places which should 
not have been near-missed, let alone 
hit. 

The handbooks used to contain 
all sorts of carefully worded instruc- 
tions for the conduct of gunnery 
practices—and doubtless still do. If 
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the Gunnery Officer obeyed all thes 
instructions religiously, he would 
certainly reach the climax of his 
career without ever scoring a near 
miss. But, by refusing to open fir 
under conditions which were, perhaps 
only slightly, outside those permitted 
by the handbooks, he might incur the 
wrath of an impatient Captain to 
whom the range seemed perfectly clear 
or the towing ship absolutely safe, 
and who was anxious to get back into 
harbour at the next slack water. That 
is where a temptation-to take risks— 
and the probability of scoring near 
misses—starts to increase. And there 
is more to it than that. Often it is 
impossible for days on end, owing to 
adverse weather or poor visibility, to 
get off a practice. Then a chance, 
which may only be fleeting, arises. Is 
the visibility sufficient for safety ? If 
not, then the Gunnery Officer must 
advise his Captain to wait again—or 
else risk near-missing something which 
may be lurking just outside visibility 
range. And in peace-time the ocean 
can be surprisingly full of such objects. 

Then there is the vast field of 
genuine mistakes made by someone 
or other, but for which the Gunnery 
Officer must take responsibility. 


Sometimes an individual’s ignorance 
or negligence—and there are hundreds 
of links in the chain—may have 
similar consequences. And there are 
always the uncertainties of what is, 
as the Gunnery Officer often and 


proudly declares to his _ fellow- 
specialists, ‘‘ an art and not a science” 
which may produce the totally un- 
expected. Ricochets do _ surprising 
things; an anti-aircraft shell whose 
fuze does not function can go a very 
long way, or an electrical failure 
may throw something out of step. 
The variations and possibilities are 
infinite, and each and every one of 
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them may result in a near miss—or 
worse. 

Perhaps the classic example of the 
unexpected occurred many years ago 
in the Tiger when that famous ship 
had been relegated from her former 
proud position of flagship of the 
Battle Cruiser Squadron to that of 
gunnery experimental and firing ship. 
Her turrets had been fitted with a 
new electrical transmission system, 
and all the talent in the gunnery 
world was on board to see it first 
tried out. After the usual prelimi- 
naries had been gone through she 
opened fire. Many were the pairs of 
distinguished eyes glued to binoculars 
to watch that salvo fall. The time 
of flight expired—nothing appeared 
on the horizon. More seconds ticked 
by—still no splashes. Finally the 
distinguished eyes were unglued from 
the binoculars and looked at each 
other. What had happened? The 
senior experimental officer then had 
8 brain- wave, and looked down at 
the turrets from the control tower. 
They were all pointing in beautiful 
parallelism to port instead of to 
starboard, and the errant salvo had 
been fired directly towards the land 
instead of to seaward. Fortunately 
they were far enough away for the 
salvo not to fall in the town of Wey- 
mouth, and, in fact, they not only 
missed the target by one hundred and 
tighty degrees of training, but luckily 
missed everything else. 

Of course the best safeguard 
against these incidents and accidents 
is experience, much more than close 
adherence to the rules and regulations 
in the handbooks. The experienced 
Gunnery Officer uses his eye and his 
knowledge to judge matters of safety, 
and has probably long ago discarded 
the various instrumental devices 
Which he used in his immature days 
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to measure, for instance, angles 
between towing ship or aircraft and 
the target. 

My own first experience of a near 
miss came very early in my naval 
career when I was but a Midshipman 
and serving on the China Station. 
My ship was to carry out a “ throw- 
off firing’? at the flagship at high 
speed. This meant that the con- 
trolling director aimed at the flag- 
ship, but the guns were offset from 
the director so that the shells would 
fall a safe distance ahead or astern 
of her. On this occasion it was the 
gun of which I, very green and 
ignorant and not a little gun-shy, 
was in charge that had to fire 
the first rounds. We had fired three 
times, when down came the flagship’s 
signal and all the bells and telephones 
at my gun seemed to ring simul- 
taneously. We had, it transpired 
subsequently, put three shells right 
over the flagship and the last one 
—reputedly — between her funnels. 
Of course there was the devil to pay, 
and some of it was paid by the Mid- 
shipman at whose gun the trainer 
had, in fact, committed a very easily 
made and human error. 

In due course I qualified as a 
Gunnery Officer, in spite of much 
good-natured chaff from messmates 
and many warnings from _ senior 
specialists in other branches of the 
devastating consequences to my soul. 
I graduated slowly towards the great 
day when I should get a big ship 
on my own. As far as I remember 
no very serious incidents beset that 
progress except once when I cut the 
target-towing wire of an aircraft just 
behind the aircraft’s tail—or so the 
indignant pilot declared as he pointed 
to the remains of the towing-wire. 
However, he was a shipmate of mine 
and I was able to convince him, with 
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the aid of many libations, that the 
wire must have parted on its own. 

It was not, curiously enough, until 
I had achieved the climax of my 
gunnery career and got my own big 
ship that I scored some real near 
misses. I was immensely proud of 
that ship, though I had no inkling 
then how famous the reconstructed 
Warspite was to become, or how 
many times my big guns—though 
by then controlled by other hands— 
were to strike deadly blows at the 
enemy at Narvik, off Calabria, at 
Matapan, in bombardments of North 
Africa, and, finally, in support of 
the Normandy landings. In 1937 
she was the first of her class to be 
completely reconstructed, and at great 
expense. She had higher elevation 
and longer range for her fifteen-inch 
guns, entirely new fire-control, and 
a whole agglomeration of new and 
little tried anti-aircraft weapons. The 
designers had, indeed, made a good 
job of her. When she was completed 
we took her out into the Channel for 
‘gun trials.’”’ This included firing 
all the big guns at extreme elevation, 
and that meant that the shells would 
land sixteen or seventeen miles away 
—almost certainly outside visibility 
distance from the ship in ordinary 
Channel weather. So I arranged for 
a destroyer to be stationed eight 
miles from the ship. Provided we 
could see her she should be able to 
see another eight miles, and so be 
able to tell us if the range was clear. 
This was all carried out as planned, 
the destroyer reported “all clear,” 
and we opened fire. The programme 
went without a hitch, and we returned 
to harbour, I myself feeling well 
pleased at the way the new turrets 
had behaved. 

Days, or even weeks, had elapsed 
when my Captain received from the 


Commander-in-Chief “for report” 
letter from the Royal Mail Company, 
Enclosed in it was one from the 
Master of one of their large liner 
written on passage up the Channel 
from Buenos Aires on the day we 
had carried out our gun trials. It 
described how at such and such a 
time ‘“‘a loud explosion had occurred 
followed by a great column of water 
about four hundred yards on the 
port bow of the ship.” The Officer 
of the Watch had promptly altered 
course, ‘“‘thus avoiding a second 
similar explosion two hundred yards 
away.” (I was amused by the words 
“thus avoiding,” since they plainly 
implied that the liner was being fired 
at!) The Master concluded his letter 
with a remark that, as the passengers 
were all at breakfast at the time, 
“the effect was very disturbing.” 
Doubtless not an overstatement. 

Of course the truth was apparent 
at once. The destroyer had been 
unable to see as far as she thought 
and the liner had passed across our 
line of fire at exactly the wrong 
moment. It was, indeed, lucky that 
we had only near-missed her; for 
fifteen-inch shell, even a_ solid 
‘practice’ one, could have done 4 
lot of damage. By such ill chances 
can a Gunnery Officer’s career be 
jeopardised. The matter did not 
quite end there; but in this case 
he was not held responsible. 

As though that unhappy chance 
was not enough, the gods who make 
shells fall where they should not, 
must play yet another trick on me, 
and that only a few months later 
when we had reached the Mediter- 
ranean and were carrying out our 
“working-up practices”? from Malta. 
We had been doing close-range anti- 
aircraft practices, using all our new 
rapid-firmg multiple weapons at 4 
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target towed by a low-flying aircraft. 
The practices for the day were over. 
I had rung the “cease fire’’ bells, 
and the Captain had turned the 
ship’s head towards the Grand 
Harbour, when the airman brought 
the target over the ship once more— 
probably to let us see if there were 
any holes in it. Just then the Mid- 
shipman stationed at one of the 
multiple pom-poms opened fire again. 
(Shades of another Midshipman at 
another ship’s gun fifteen years 
earlier!) I stopped him as quickly 
as I could, but since those weapons 
fired about eight hundred two-pounder 
shells a minute there were quite a 
lot of them already in the air. I said 
to my Captain that they must have 
fallen in Malta, and remembered, 
uneasily, how densely populated that 
island is. I felt distinctly uncomfort- 
able as we picked up our buoys, 
though I was at least relieved to see 
that the town of Valetta was not in 
a state of uproar, and that there 
were, apparently, no punctures in 
the roof of the Opera House. 

To my surprise, for several days 
nothing happened, and I began to 
think that we had got away with it, 
when my Captain sent for me one 
morning. He showed me a letter 
from the Commander - in - Chief, 
forwarding one from the Governor, 
enclosing one from the General, cover- 
ing one from the Commanding Officer, 
2nd Battalion The Green Howards. 
The real meat was at the bottom 
of the pie. It was a description by 
& platoon commander of the Green 
Howards who had been exercising 
his men on a rifle-range not far out- 
side the town: ‘when the sound 
of firing was heard from a warship 
out at sea, a rain of shells began to 
fall on the beach and to creep up to 
the rifle-range.” The platoon com- 
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mander had ordered his men to take 
cover immediately, Corporal Brown 
had shown commendable prompti- 
tude in getting this order obeyed 
(I wondered why there should have 
been any laggards !), and there were 
no casualties or injuries. The report, 
and especially the last sentence, took 
@ great weight off my mind, even 
though I realised that the matter 
was unlikely to end there. I wrote 
the official explanation, and the 
Captain dealt with the errant Mid- 
shipman even as I had been dealt 
with many years earlier. Meanwhile 
I suggested to the Fleet Gunnery 
Officer that, since no damage had 
been done, we might help to liquidate 
the affair by calling on the C.O. of 
the Green Howards at an appropriate 
time for liquidations—such as after 
Church Parade on the following 
Sunday—and tendering suitable 
apologies. I also had a brain-wave 
and got my Ordnance Officer to 
burnish up a two-pounder shell, 
mount it on a ebonite base, and 
inscribe it suitably “From H.M.S.° 
Warspite to the 2nd Battalion, The 
Green Howards—to commemorate the 
Bombardment of Pembroke Rifle- 
range,’ with the date. We also 
made a tiny miniature for Corporal 
Brown—he having been the “ best 
performer.” This idea appealed to 
the Fleet Gunnery Officer, who had 
@ strong sense of humour, and we 
accordingly proceeded to The Green 
Howards’ barracks on the Sunday, 
made our apologies, and asked the 
Commanding Officer to accept the 
presentations. It was a huge success 
with the soldiers, the presentations 
were joyfully accepted, champagne 
was opened, and we were invited to 
their next regimental guest night 
at which the model occupied the 
place of honour on their table. 
8 
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Unfortunately someone dined out 
on this story a little too freely, and 
it came to the attention of certain 
high authorities who did not have 
as much sense of humour as the Fleet 
Gunnery Officer or the Commanding 
Officer of The Green Howards. I was 
deemed to have treated a serious 
matter with unseemly levity and 
they were “not amused.’ But apart 
from that the story ended happily 
for all the players. 

That incident marked the end of 
my own experience of near misses ; 
for I was promoted (in spite of the 
near misses and the unseemly levity) 
and ceased to occupy a position 
from which I could score any more, 
Moreover, war broke out soon after- 
wards and Gunnery Officers then 


concentrated more on getting hits. 
Within a few months I was flying 
up to Scapa with another former 
Gunnery Officer to discuss the air 
defence of the Fleet and 


its main 
base. On the way north he pointed 
out to me from the air a large house 
standing on the cliffs just north of 
the Moray Firth and said it was a 
ducal shooting- box. That led to 
his telling me the story of a near miss 
scored by him shortly before the 
war. The Home Fleet had been 
doing anti-aircraft practices off Inver- 
gordon, and, on return to harbour, it 
had been reported that several shells 
had fallen in the grounds of the Duke’s 
shooting-box. Evidently it had been 
a case of “blind” shells proceeding 
to the end of their trajectory—an 
eventuality the handbooks - provide 
against by saying that practices 
should only be carried out at such 
distance from land that this cannot 
occur. And that is sometimes more 
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easily said than done. Since several 
ships had been firing, there was some 
doubt about which one the errant 
shells had come from, and my friend 
was therefore told to go out to the 
Duke’s place and find out their size. If 
they proved to be 4°7-inch shelk 
the guilt would be established ; for 
his own ship was the only one fitted 
with guns of that calibre. 

My friend is, I should have said, 
a Scot, and this doubtless made the 
welcome he received from the Duke 
and his distinguished house-party all 
the warmer. He was made to feel 
very much at home, and enjoyed 
the company so thoroughly that he 
only realised at the last minute that 
he must start his return journey 
quickly if he was to catch the boat 
out to his ship from Invergordon. 

Accordingly he said his farewells 
and leapt into his car, but after going 
only a few yards realised that he had 
forgotten to find out the calibre of 
the shells. This being the object of 
his trip he felt bound to go back 
even at the risk of missing his boat. 
He irrupted again upon the house- 
party and explained to the Duke 
why he had come back. The Duke 
rang the bell and the stately Scottish 
butler appeared. ‘* James,” said the 
Duke, ‘“‘the shell.’’ James disappeared, 
to return a few minutes later with 
an enormous silver salver bearing 
upright upon its glistening surface 
a rather rusty practice anti-aircraft 
projectile. James placed the salver 
and. its load with all his accustomed 
formality upon a side table, and 
drew himself up again. “ Exactly 
four point seven inches, Your Grace,” 
was his only remark, and he left the 
trophy and withdrew. 
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Tue signing of the Atlantic Pact 
may well go down in history as an 
international event comparable with 
the signing of the Charter of the 
United Nations nearly four years 
earlier at San Francisco. Indeed, 
between the two events there is a 
cose and melancholy kinship. At 
San Francisco much talk was heard 
of the need to ‘put teeth’ into the 
Organisation. The League of Nations, 
itwas said, had failed for many reasons, 
but not least because it had no power 
to sustain, its cause and to enforce its 
judgments. This was not quite cor- 


rect. The League had its economic 
weapon of sanctions, which it used 
but once, and then half-heartedly. 
The Covenant also had a clause which 
envisaged military action against a 


transgressor, but this the member 
nations made no attempt at all to 
develop. In short, ‘the teeth’ were 
there, but fell into decay through 
neglect. 

The sages of San Francisco were 
resolved that their infant should have 
teeth as well as tongue; but they, 
too, made a misreckoning. They had 
assumed that, in the peace that was 
coming as in the war that was ending, 
the essential unity of the United States, 
Britain, and Russia would continue. 
Without this they did not believe that 
any security system would work ; 
while with it such a preponderance of 
power would be available that any 
aggressor would be brought quickly 
to book. In short, if the unity was 
there the force would be unnecessary, 
‘xeept for the police work of coercing 
some small but refractory country. 
But if the unity was not there the 
foree could not be used at all, and at 


San Francisco neither the United 
States nor the Sovict Union would 
have listened to any other solution. 
So with the idea of providing ‘ teeth’ 
went the idea of allowing a veto; and 
so far the use of the veto has pre- 
vented the development of ‘the teeth.’ 

Nor can it be said of the United 
Nations Organisation, as men used to 
say of its predecessor, that while it 
was powerless in the presence of 
major breaches of international order, 
such as a Japanese onslaught upon 
China, it could deal boldly and success- 
fully with minor offenders. Today 
every minor offender has his major 
protector, and the Security Council 
eannot even look severely at Albania 
without at once incurring the threat of 
the Russian veto. Had it been other- 
wise the civil war in Greece would 
have ended two years ago. 

Matters having reached this pass, 
the general problem of security re- 
mained unsolved, the enemy being not 
a ruined Germany or a suppressed 
Japan, but the Soviet Union itself; 
and since the machinery of San Fran- 
cisco had been brought to a stand- 
still by Russian obstruction, some- 
thing had to be found to replace it. 
Hence the Atlantic Pact, which the 
Russians and their followers are busy 
declaring is an attempt to sabotage 
the United Nations. But the truth is 
that the two are not necessarily in 
opposition. There is no trespass upon 
the Security Council’s province of 
conciliation and arbitration ; but there 
is now a guarantee that if every action 
it tries to take is to be thwarted 
by Russian vetoes and the threat of 
war returns, the peace-loving nations 
will at least have a prospect of defend- 
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ing themselves against invasion; and 
there is the further possibility that if 
the present trouble passes, a developed 
Pact may supply those ‘ teeth ’ which 
are so essential to any system of inter- 
national security. The Pact, there- 
fore, is not a challenge to the United 
Nations Organisation, but rather its 
complement now and in the future 
perhaps its servant. 

Comment, here and in the United 
States, has scarcely done justice to the 
courage of the continental countries 
which have signed the Pact. Their 
present resources, even when these are 
pooled and those of Britain have been 
added, could hardly hold up a Russian 
attack for more than a few days; and 
American help, which would redress 
the balance, must take time to arrive. 
We at least have such protection as a 
strip of water can still give; but the 
continental democracies have nothing 
except a few rivers, which a force with 
modern equipment can easily cross, 
and some fortified lines, which would 
be quickly penetrated. If war came, 
therefore, they would face an immedi- 
ate disaster of a sort that Western 
‘Europe has not known since the days 
when Attila and the Huns broke 
through the defences of the Roman 
Empire. The people of East Prussia 
could tell hair-raising tales of what 
happens when a Communist army 
enters an enemy country. What in- 
vading Germans did in France, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium during the 
last war was a mild affliction compared 
with what the Russians have done 
and would undoubtedly do again in 
any lands they overrun. When to 
this extremely disagreeable possibility 
is added the existence, both in France 
and in Italy, of large Communist 
Parties whose leaders have boasted 
that they would do their best to pre- 
vent an effectual resistance to a Russian 
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invasion, the world should appreciats 
how much was demanded of some of 
the signatories to the Pact. 

The actual signing in Washington 
seems to have been a humdrum cere. 
mony, scarcely doing justice to the 
courage of the continental countries 
which joined in it, or to the complete. 
ness of the departure from American 
tradition the Pact implies. Less than 
two years have passed since General 
Marshall made his famous speech, out 
of which American aid and Westen 
European unity have grown; and in 
the interval, within the constricting 
clauses of the Constitution, commit- 
ments have been undertaken such as 
the old-fashioned isolationists would 
have deemed incredible, while agree- 
ments have been made, and ratified by 
Congress, with a smoothness and 
celerity without precedent in the 
dealings of the United States with 
foreign countries. Opinion in that 
country has travelled far since the 
days of the war, when the way of 
@ visiting negotiator was sown with 
pitfalls. There was the difficulty of 
discovering the one person, if such 
existed, who was able to give a full 
and final answer to any question, 4 
weary pilgrimage from department to 
department often ending only at the 
White House itself; and when all 
had been settled with an_ elusive 
Administration, an incalculable Con- 
gress still remained. 

A war-time visitor from across the 
Atlantic, charged with some important 
mission, often found the operation 4 
little like climbing a high mountain. 
He would arrive and scan the chosen 
peak that seemed so near in the warm 
sunlight of his welcome. In three 0 
four days, he would think, he mighit 
easily make the ascent ; and then, his 
task accomplished, would return hap- 
pily home. The climb would begin, 
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and at first the going would be delu- 
sively easy, up a wide path that 
appeared to take him moment by 
moment nearer to the top. But 
presently he would meet unforeseen 
difficulties. The path would melt 
into the mountain-side and the climber 
fnd himself plodding upwards on 
sree, losing a foot for every two feet 
of ground he gained ; while the beauti- 
ful white peak, which had looked so 
near from the valley, seemed farther 
off than ever. The sun had gone in 
and he was walking in the chill of 
mountain mists. There was a glacier 
to be crossed, traversed by hidden 
crevasses, into which once or twice he 
would fall, to be hauled out by his 
guides, with his shins barked and his 
knuckles bleeding. He would be on 
ice, and steps had to be cut with toil 
and pain. He would make an in- 
voluntary glissade, cancelling perhaps 
the progress of an hour. Slowly and 
ever more slowly the climb would go 
on, and always, when he believed he 
was nearing the top, there was another 
ridge beyond the one he had won, and 
another beyond that, and yet another. 
Sometimes at long last he would 
arrive, to stand for a few minutes in 
the rarefied air of the white summit 
and gaze at the valley from which he 
had come ; and sometimes, his endur- 
ance exhausted, he would abandon the 
limb and return home, with as good 
& tale as he could find to excuse his 
failure, and a few gentian or pieces of 
curious rock as his solitary trophies. 
Such was too often the process which 
lord Keynes once described differ- 
ently, and probably more appositely, 
in the terms of an apiary. 


If a popular Budget is one that has 
something for everybody, the Budget 
Which Sir Stafford Cripps introduced 
in the House of Commons on 6th April 
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might be said to have nothing for 
anybody. A penny, it is true, came 
off the price of beer, and those who 
drink certain kinds of wine will find 
them a little cheaper; and that is 
about all the alleviation offered to the 
harassed taxpayer. Whatever may be 
the merits or demerits of the Budget— 
and it has a bleak honesty creditable 
to its author—it has ended any talk 
about an Election this year. Mr 
Herbert Morrison must be hoping for 
better luck and a more electorally 
susceptible Chancellor in 1950. 

The loudest outcries, as might be 
expected, came from behind and not 
from in front of the Treasury Benches. 
During the past year the Trade Unions 
have manfully striven to carry out the 
injunctions for the freezing of wages. 
The rentier was to have no increase in 
his dividends and the worker no addi- 
tion to his pay packet; and by this 
collective self-denial inflation was to 
be checked and the cost of living to 
be kept down. That at least was the 
hope, although every housewife knows 
that during the last twelve months the 
prices in the shops have risen quite 
appreciably. Then came the Budget, 
with a restriction of the food subsidies 
and a few other changes which will 
make living a little more expensive. 
But wages and profits are to remain 
frozen ; and those Trade Union leaders 
who have been sitting precariously 
on their respective safety-valves, sup- 
pressing the demands of their members 
for wage increases, are wondering how 
soon they will be blown off their 
perches altogether. The position of 
these leaders is further complicated by 
the presence among their clients of 
many Communists—some of them in 
key positions—who lose no oppor- 
tunity of undermining the hierarchy 
of the Unions and are exploiting to 
the full the sternness of the Budget. 
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Between Ministers who are saying that 
wages must still be frozen or the cost 
of living will rise, and their own 
people who are replying that the cost 
of living has already risen and that a 
thaw in wages is overdue, the plight 
of the leaders of Labour is most 
miserable. They must sometimes sigh 
for the happy carefree days of Tory 
government when they could call «4 
strike and damn the consequences. 
More serious from the national 
standpoint is the continued failure to 
lighten the existing load of taxation. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could justly assert that the last finan- 
cial year has been one of exceptional 
prosperity. Unemployment was negli- 
gible, our exports reached figures well 
above those of 1938, revenue was 
buoyant. Yet in these favourable 


circumstances the national economy is 
still being strained to the uttermost. 
Then what is to happen if we get a 
recession in trade, which unhappily 


has a habit of contracting as well 
as of expanding? Should exports 
shrink and the yield from taxes dwindle, 
the money must still be found for all 
the new and multifarious services of 
the Welfare State. Where would or 
could it come from? Not from the 
payers of income tax, who are already 
bled white. Not from indirect taxa- 
tion, without raising the cost of living. 
The truth is that, like the Americans 
in 1928, we are behaving as though 
a satisfactory present—satisfactory at 
any rate in the sense that we are 
balancing our Budget—would go on 
for ever; and unlike the Americans 
in 1928, we have no vast untapped 
reserves on which we may rely when we 
discover that we are mistaken. That 
is the real evil of the present situation. 
Sir Stafford Cripps is hardly a man to 
say, “‘ Let us eat, drink and be merry, 
for tomorrow we die!’’ But he comes 
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perilously near to saying, “Let y 
tax freely and spend prodigally on oy 
social services; for tomorrow who 
knows what will happen?” 1p. 
morrow there may be a slump, or 
overseas buyers will get tired of pay. 
ing high prices, or the Americans may 
cut down their aid, or more money 
will be needed for defence, or Mr 
Aneurin Bevan may make another 
astronomical miscalculation. If §i 
Stafford Cripps were a soldier, he 
would know what to think of a general 
who committed all his reserves at the 
start of a battle; and that is exactly 
what he himself is doing just now in 
the field of finance. 


The Divisional or Regimental record 
has an honourable place in military 
literature. The commanders of armies, 
when they write their books, are per- 
force preoccupied with the movements 
of large bodies, with the strategy of 
the campaign or with the broad tactics 
of a particular battle. This does not 
mean any failure to recognise the 
factors on which, in the last resort, 
the issue will depend; but it does 
mean that the attention of their 
readers is given more to the plans of 
the generals than to the conduct of 
the ordinary fighting man. The generals 
themselves, if they know their job, 
are under no illusion. A few days 
before the Battle of Waterloo, Creevy, 
happening to see the Duke of Welling: 
ton in Brussels, asked him what he 
thought of his chances ; and the Duke, 
pointing to a private soldier who was 
gaping at the statues in the Park, 
replied: “There, it all depends on 
that article whether we do the busi- 
ness or not. Give me enough of it, 
and I am sure.” 

Therein lies much of the especial 
value of the Divisional or Regimental 
history. It brings its readers closet 
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to “ that article,” and in so doing will 
often give @ fairer and usually a more 
vivid picture of a campaign or a 
battle than can be got from the 
record, however distinguished, of an 
Eisenhower or a Montgomery. 

The story of the Fifteenth Scottish 
Division! written by Lieutenant- 
General H. G. Martin, is a model of its 
kind; not only because it illustrates 
the late Mr J. L. Garvin’s dictum that 
nothing in literature or oratory can 
exceed in effectiveness a plain tale 
well told; not only for the excellence 
of the maps, without which the story 
would often be a confusion of meaning- 
less names ; but also because it brings 
out very clearly the grim and often 
total demands of modern war upon 
the courage, endurance, and training 
of the soldier. 

Scotland has every right to be 
proud of the story which General 
Martin unfolds. The Fifteenth Divi- 
sion, which bore a name of honour in 
the firsts World War, was re-born 
when Mr Hore- Belisha, as it were 
with a stroke of the pen, doubled the 
Territorial Army by the simple ex- 
pedient of decreeing that each existing 
Division should become two Divisions. 
The pen made its stroke, but this 
process of hiving was not accomplished 
without much labour, heartburning, 
and disappointment. 

The Fifteenth Division was thus 
begotten out of necessity and the 
Fifty-second Lowland Division, an 
illustrious parent which was to add in 
this war to the laurels it had won a 
quarter of a century earlier in Pales- 
tine and France. The child suffered 
fom early but inevitable neglect, 
since in days when there were not 
nearly enough trained men and equip- 
ment to go round, everything—or 
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almost everything—went to those for- 
mations nearest to readiness for ser- 
vice. So the new Fifteenth Division 
was to find itself without staff, or 
the more modern weapons, or suffi- 
cient transport, with few trained non- 
commissioned officers, and with units 
scattered about a wide area. Even 
worse was to follow; for in those 
early days authority had an unhappy 
practice of fastening its cold eye on 
some battalion, or even some brigade, 
which by hard struggles had advanced 
itself a little, and transferring it 
bodily from the Division that owned 
it to some other Division altogether. 
In the face of such deficiencies and 
recurring ravages, to build up the 
essential esprit de corps was far from 
easy; and it was made much more 
difficult because even in the first 
months of the war little attempt was 
made to retain the Territorial character 
of the Divisions, newly drafted men 
being sent where they were most 
urgently needed and not where they 
rightfully belonged. 

Not the least remarkable achieve- 
ment of the Fifteenth Division was 
the manner in which it surmounted 
these early troubles and digested its 
‘foreigners.’ The English arrived by 
hundreds and were absorbed; and 
General Martin tells how a military 
argument between two Lancashire lads 
was clinched by one of them with the 
words, ‘‘Ah’ve been a Jock longer 
than thou.” So, after set-backs and 
disappointments, the making of the 
Division went painfully on, until by 
D day raw material, which must at 
first have appeared a little unpromis- 
ing, had been forged into a finely 
tempered weapon of war. 

When the moment came, the Divi- 
sion went straight into the Battle of 
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the Bridgehead, its first serious en- 
gagement being on the Odon, where it 
faced the flower of Rommel’s forces, 
and yard by yard, fighting all the 
way, gained nearly all its objectives. 
The Odon battle, where the Fifteenth 
fought six German Divisions to a 
standstill, was part of the long and 
bitter struggle for Caen, but it was a 
pattern of the fighting that followed. 
The British and Canadians had the 
best German troops and most of the 
armour on their front. Their fate 
was to be no spectacular Patton-like 
swoop to victory, but a hard slogging 
match which in the end wore down 
the enemy’s resistance and made the 
break - through possible. When the 
Battle of the Bridgehead was finally 
won, the fighting moved north and 
east into the Low Countries, where 
water and mud were new enemies to 
be overcome. (But for the British 
Army they were as old as the Somme 
and Passchendaele.) The Division con- 
tinued to win the highest praise for 
its obstinate gallantry, not only from 
Corps and Army Command, but from 
the Germans too, a situation report of 
the German First Parachute Army 
declaring that ‘‘ the Fifteenth Scottish 
Infantry Division identified in this 
area fights toughly and stubbornly.” 
As 1944 passed into 1945, the battles 
were mostly those of the rivers, which 
ran across the line of advance and 
defended the Low Countries against 
their liberators as long ago they had 
defended them against Louis XIV. 
The last great river was the Rhine 
itself; and for the crossing of it the 
Fifteenth was given a big part. But 
indeed it was to be Scotland’s day; 
for, as General Martin points out, of 
five assaulting brigades four were 
purely Scottish, and in the assaulting 
divisions every regiment of Scottish 
infantry was represented. After the 
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crossing the Germans began to crumble. 
Here and there the Division ran into 
pockets of desperate resistance, by 
the issue was no longer in doubt, ani 
in the last days the Germans ofte, 
went on fighting because no one jj 
authority had ordered them to stop, 

So the war ended, and with victory 
came an end to the Fifteenth Division 
as a formation in being; but it rm. 
mains @ glorious memory in many a 
Highland and Lowland home. The 
last word may be left with General 
Dempsey, the Army Commander, who 
writes: ‘‘ No one who knew the Divi- 
sion will ever forget their individuality, 
their great fighting qualities, and 
their steadfast courage until the war 
was won.” 


Every schoolboy should have taken 
his parents to see the Exhibition of 
“The English at School,’’ arranged by 
the National Book League at its head- 
quarters, if only to enable the fathers 
to derive some solace in these days of 
inflated school bills from reflecting on 
times, more spacious but much les 
expensive, when the only ‘ extra’ was 
two guineas a term for a separate bed. 
There was indeed much at Albemarle 
Street to make both man and boy 
thoughtful ; and while the former was 
wistfully contemplating the modest 
financial demands of ar earlier age, 
the latter could be scrutinising with- 
out any wistfulness at all its imple- 
ments of correction, the tawses, rods 
and the like, with which false quanti- 
ties were rewarded. Today such 
punishment seems out of all propor- 
tion to the crime ; for who cares now 
for a false quantity, or even, save 4 
tiny minority, knows what a false 
quantity is? The decline began, we 
may suppose, in the time of Dr Johnson, 
who, it will be recalled, remarked: 
“There is now less flogging in ou 
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great schools than formerly, but then 
jess is learned there; so that what 
the boys get at one end they lose at 
the other.” 

Some will detect an equivalent 
decline in feminine education. Where 
is the fine needlework or tatting of 
which the prospectuses of the past 
made so much ? They have vanished 
almost as completely as ‘ deport- 
ment ’—or as the handcuffs used by 
one of these academies for the daugh- 
ters of gentlemen. If today Tom 
Brown’s sister can effect essential 
repairs to her own wardrobe (and at a 
pinch and a price to her brother’s), 
that is as much as can reasonably be 
expected from her. So it is to be 
trusted that Miss Brown was one of 
the party to the Exhibition and hung 
her head with shame before the 
evidence of her great-grandmother’s 
superiority. 

This may be to take a gloomy view 
of the business. In the past educa- 
tion has had its Busby and its Arnold ; 
but it also had its Squeers. Its text- 
books may have served their purpose 
in their time, but make the least of 
concessions to human frailty. It pro- 
duced schools fit for the sons of Spar- 
tans to live in, but did not always 
distinguish between austerity and 
brutality. The academies for young 
ladies may have taught drawing-room 
manners and needlework to perfection, 
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but little more was either given or 
expected. Nor would the amenities 
offered impress the modern child. 
Any boy, after looking at an early 
print of Oundle and discovering that 
the only recreation-ground was a 
churchyard where leapfrog might be 
played over the tombstones, will be 
quite certain that we do things better 
in these days. 

And he will also have been cheered 
by the comparatively modern exhibit 
of two school reports. ‘“ Not a quick 
brain, but possessed by a slowly 
moving, tortuous imagination” ; 
** composition mostly futile’’; French 
“eareless’’ and mathematics “ very 
poor.” So much for a distinguished 
writer to be; while a great soldier 
fares even worse, being “‘ backward 
for his age”’ in almost everything he 
attempted. But “ he does all he can,” 
which is grudging praise, and his 
mathematics are “‘improving.” On 
that inauspicious morning when a 
certain envelo, lies on the family 
breakfast-table, waiting to be opened, 
Tom may soften his parent’s wrath 
with some judicious quotations from 
the Exhibition ; although the parent, 
if he is sensible, will doubtless reply 
that it will be time enough for Tom to 
talk like that when he can write 
books like G. K. Chesterton or win 
victories like Field- Marshal Lord 
Montgomery. 
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